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HE CAME AT MORN.—8y Thomas Huynes Bayiey. 

‘ morn to the lady’s bower— 

and play’d till the noontide hour ;— 

He sang of war—he sang of lov e, 

Of battle field, of peaceful grove: 

The jJady could have staid all day, 

‘To hear the gentle Miustrel play! 

and when she saw the Mirstrel go, 

The lady’s tears began to fluw. 

At midday, with her Page she went 

To grace a splendid Tournament, 

And there she saw an armed Knight, 

With a golden belm and plumage white: 

With grace he rode his sable steed, 

And after many amartial! deed, 

He knelt to ber with words most sweet, 

And laid his trophies at her feet. 


At night, in robes both rich and rare, 

With jewels sparkling in her hair, 

She sought the dance, and smiling came 

A youthful prince and breathed her name. ¢ 
Ve sang—it was the Minstrel strain ! 

He knelt—she saw the Knight again! 

With Lovers three—how blest to find 

The charms of all in one combined. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE WORLD AS 1S.—a TALE. 


<¢ What a delightful thing the world is! Lady Len- 
nox’s ball, last night—how charming it was!—every 
one so king; and Charlotte lookingyso pretty—the 
nicest girl Lever saw! But I must dressnow. Bal- 
four is to be here at twelve with the horse he wants 
to sell me. How lucky 1am to have such a friend 
as Balfour!—so entertaining—so good natured—so 
devilish clever too—ond such an excellent heart!— 
Ali! how unlucky! it rainsa little; but never mind, 
it will clear wp: and if it dont—why, there’s bil- 
liards. What a delightful thing the world is!” 

So soliloquized Charles Nugent, a man of twenty- 
one—a philanthropist—and optimist. Our young 
ventieman was an orphan, of good family an 
large fortune; brave, generous, confiding, and open- 
hearted, His ability was above the ordinary stand- 


ard, and he had a warm love and a pure taste for let. | 


ters. He had even bent a knee to Philosophy, but the 
calm and cold graces with which the goddess re- 


eeives her servants had soon discontented the young | 4 char aing 
votary with the worship. ** Away cried he. one | 


ty aside ume Rochelou- 
cault, which he had fancied he understood; “ Away 
with this selfish and debasing code!—men are not 
the mean things they are here deseribed—be it mine 
to think exultingly of my species! My dear Experi- 
ence, with how many fine sentiments do you intend 
to play the devil? [tis not without reason that Goethe 
tells us, that though Fate isan excellent, she is also a 
very expensive school-mistress. 

‘*Ha! my dear Nugent, how are you?” and Cap- 
tain Balfour enters the room; a fine dark, handsome 
fellow, with something of pretension in his airand a 
great deal of frankness. ‘* And here is the horse.— 
Come to the window. Does not he step finely?— 
What action! Do you remark his forehand? How he 
earries his tail! Gad, 1 don’t think you shall have 
him after all!” 

‘¢ Nay, my dear fellow, you may well be sorry to 

rtwith him. He is superb! Quite sound—eh?” 

** Have him examined.” 

‘¢ Do you think I would not take your word for it? 
The price?” 

‘« Fix it yourself. Prince Paul once offered me a 
hundred and eighty; but to you——” 

** You shall have it.” 

‘* No, Nugent—say, a hundred and fifty.” 

‘*T won’t be outdone—there’s a draft for the 
£180.” 

** Upon my soul, I’m ashamed; but you are sueha 
rieh fellow. John, take the horse to Mr. Nugent’s 
stables. Where will you dine to-day ’?—at the Co- 
s0a-tree 

** With all my heart.” 

_ The young men rode together. Nugent was de- 
lighted with his new purchase. They dined at the 
Cocoa-tree. Balfour ordered some early peaches. 
Nugent paid the bill. They went to the Opera. 

“ Do you see that dunseuse Florine?” asked Bal- 
four. ‘* Pretty ancle—eh?” 

‘Yes, comme ca—but dances awkwardly—not 
handsome.” 

** What! not handsome? Come and talk to her. 
She’s more admired than any girl on the stage.” 

They went behind the scenes, and Balfour con- 
vinced his friend that he ought to be enchanted with 
Florine. Before the week was out the danseuse kept 
her carriage, and in return, Nugent supped with her 
twice s-weck. 

Nugent had written a tale for ‘“he Keepsake:” it 
was his first literary effort; it was tolerably good, and 
exceedingly popular. One day, he was lounging 
over his breakfast, and a tall, thin gentleman, in black, 
was announced, by the pame of Mr. Gilpin. 
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Mr. Gilpin made a most respectful bow, and heay- 
| 4a peculiarly profound sigh. Nugent was instant- 
ly seized with a lively interest in the stranger. ‘‘Sir, 
it is with great regret,” faltered forth Mr. Gilpin, 
“that Lseek you. I—I—I—” A low, consumptive 
cough checked his speech. Nugent offered him a 
cup of tea. ‘The civility was refused, and the story 
continued. 

Mr. Gilpin’s narration is soon told, when he him- 
self is not the narrator>. An unfortunate literary man 
in affluent cireumstances—security for a 
| treacherous friend—friend absconded—pressure’ of 


| uuforeseencircumstances—angel wife and four cherub 


“Nildren—a book coming out next season—deep dis- 
| ess at present—horror at being forced to beg— 
| téncrous sentiments expressed in the tale written by 
Mr. Nugent forcibly struck him—a ray of hope broke 

on his mind—and voila the causes of Mr. Gilpin’s 
distress and Mr. Gilpin’s visit. Never was therea 
more interesting personification of the afflicted man 
of jetters than Gregory Gilpin, He looked pale, 
P sient, and respectable; he coughed frequently, and 

1c was dressed in deey mourning. Nugent’s heart 
swelicd—he placed ® bank-note in Mr. Gilpin’s 
hands—he promised tore effectual relief, and Mr. 
Giipin retired, overpowered with his own gratitude 
aud Mr. Nugent’s respectful compassion, 

**ffow happy Lam to be rich!” said the generous 
MRL" philanthropist, throwing open his chest. 

Nugent went toa conversazione at. Lady Lennox’s, 
Mer Ladyship was a widow, anda charming woman. 
She was a little of the blue, and a little of the fine 
lady, and a little of the beauty, and a little of the 
Spa and a great deal of the sentimentalist. She 
had one daughter without a shilling: she had taken a 
warm igterest in a young man of the remarkable tal- 
eo.s aid amiability of Charles Nugent. He sate next 
her—ithey talked of the heartlessness of the world— 
it is q sxbject on which men of twenty-one and ladies 
uf fori, -live ave especially eloquent. Lady Lennox 
edinplained, Mr. Nugent defended. ‘One does not 
talk of innocence,” itis said, or something like it is 
said, somewhere in Madame d’Epinay’s Memoirs, 
‘‘without being sadly eorrupted;” and nothing brings 


out the goodness of our hearts tore than a charge 
against the heartlessness of otters.” 
excellent womaa!” thought Nugent; what 


wari ng pretty her daughter is! Oh! 

amily!” 

Lennox plied an -affecting air: Nugent 
tabea over the piano; they talked about music, poe- 
try, going on the water, sentiment, and Richmond 
Hill, ‘hey made up a party of pleasure. Nugent 
did not sleep well that night—he wascertainly in love. 

When he rose the next morning, the day was bright 
and fine; Balfour, the best of friends, was to be with 
him in av hour; Balfour’s horse, the best of horses, 
was to convey him to Richmond; and at Richmond 
he was to meet Lady Lennox, the most agreeable of 
mothers—and Charlotte, the most enchanting of 
daughters. ‘The dunseuse had always been a bore— 
she was now forgotten. ‘It certainly isa delight- 
= ‘engl repeated Nugent, as he tied his neck- 
cloth. 

It was some time—we will not say how long—af- 
ter the date of this happy day; Nugent was alone in 
his apartment, and walking to and fro—his arms fold- 
ed, and a frown upon his brow. ‘* What a rascal! 
what a mean wretch!—and the horse was lame when 
}he sold it—not worth ten pounds!—and I so confid- 
ing—damn my folly! That, however, I should not 
mind; but to have saddled me with his ‘cast off mis- 
tress!—to make me the laughing stock of the world! 
By heavens, he shall repent it! Borrowed money 
of me, then made a jest of my good-nature!—intro- 
duced me to his club, in order to pillage me!—but, 
thank God, I can shoot him yet! Ha! Colonel; this 
is kind!” 

Colonel Nelinore, an elderly gentleman, well 
known in society, with a fine forehead, a shrewd, con- 
templative eye, and an agreeable address, entered 
the room. ‘Io him Nugent poured forth the long 
list of his grievances, and concluded by begging him 
to convey a challenge to the best of friends—Captain 
Balfour. The Colonel raised his eyebrows. 

‘* Bat,—my dear Sir,—this gentleman has certain- 
ly behaved ill to you I allow it—but for what specific 
offence do you mean to challenge him?” 

** For his conduct in general.” 

The Colonel laughed. 

‘* For saying yesterday, then, that I was grown a 
d—d bore, and he should cut me in future. He told 
Selwyn so in the bow-window at White’s. ” 

The Colonel took snuff. 

** My good young friend,” said he, ‘*1 see you 
don’t know the world. Come and dine with me to- 
day—a punctual seven. We'll talk over these mat- 
ters. Meanwhile, you can’t challengea man for call- 
ing you a bore.” 

Not challenge him !—what should I dothen?”’ 

“* Laugh—shake your head at him, and say—* Ah! 
Balfour, you’re a sad fellow!” 


Taye 


The Colonel succeeded in preventing the challenge, 


Street, he 
hind.» He went tor it, (ree beully sti 


but Nugent’s indignation at the best of friends re- 
mained as warm as ever. He declined the Colonel’s 
invi®ation—he was to dine with the Lennox’s. Mean- 
while, he went to the shady part of Kensington Gar- 
dens to indulge his reflections. 

He sat.himsei! down in an arbour, and looking 
moralizingly over the initials, the dates, and the 
witticisms, that hands, long since mouldering, have 
consigned to the admiration of posterity. 

A gay party were strolling by this retreat—their 
laughter and voices preceded them. ‘ Yes,” said a 
sharp dry voice, which Nugent recognized as belong- 
ing to one of thie wits of the day—* Yes, I saw you, 
Lady Lennox, sentiment to Nugent—fie! how 
could you waste your time so unprofitably!” 

‘Ah! poor young man! he is certainly dien dete, 
with his fine phrases and so forth; but ’its a good 
creature on the whole, aud exceedingly useful!” 

** Useful!” 

‘Yes; fills up a vacant place at one’s table, at a 
day’s warning; nds me his carriage-horses when 
mine have eaug!: cold; subscribes to my charities for 
me; and supplic: the drawing-room with flowers.— 
In a word, if he «ere more sensible, he would be less 
agreeable: his sc'e charm is his foibles.” 

Proh, Jupiter! what a description from the most 
senuimental of inothers of the most talented, the 
most interesting of young men. Nugent was thun- 
derstruck; the party swept by; he was undiscovered. 

He raved, he swore, he was furious. He go to 

the dinner to-day! No, he would write such a let- 
ter to the lady—-:t should speak daggers! But the 
daughter; Chsc!»te was not of the party. Charlotte 
—oh! Charlotte was quite a different creature from 
her mothe:—the most natural, the most simple of 
human beings, at! evidently loved him. He could 
not be mistaken, there. Yes for her sake he would 
go to the dianer; he would smother his just resent- 
ment, 
__ He went to Lady Lennox’s. It was a large party. 
he young Marquess of Austerly had just returned 
from his travels, He was sitting next to the most 
lovely of daughters. Nugent was forgotten. 

After dinner, however; he found an opportunity 
to say a few words in a whisper to Charlotte. He 
hinted @ tender rproach, and he begged her to sing 
We met; "twain a crowd.” Charlotte was hoarse 
~—had caught cohi. Charlotte could not sing. Nu- 
gent left the rogi;. When he got to the end of the 
aged that he had left his cane be- 


love) as an excuse for darting an angry glance at the 
most simple, the most natural of human beings, that 
should prevent her sleeping the whole night. He 
ascended the drawing-room; and Charlotte was de- 
lighting the Marquess of Austerly, who leaned over 
her chair, with ** We met; ’twasin a crowd.” 

Charlotte Lennox was young, and artful. Lord 
Austerly was young, inexperienced, and vain. In 
less than a month, he proposed, and was accepted. 

**Well, well!” said poor Nugent one morning, 
hreaking from a reverie; ‘betrayed in my friendship, 
deceived in my love, the pleasure of doing good is 
still lefttome. Friendship quits us at the fifst stage 
of life, Love at the second, Benevolence lasts ull 
death! Poor Gilpin! how grateful he is: 1 must see 
if L can get him that place abroad.” ‘To amuse his 
thoughts, he took up.a new magazine. He opened 
the page at a violent attack on himself—on his beau- 
tiful tale in the “Keepsake.” The satire was not 
confined to the work; it extended to thie author. He 
wasa fop, a coxcomb, a ninny, an intellectual dwarf, 
a miserable ereature, an abortion. ‘These are plea- 
sant studies for a man out#®f spirits, especially be- 
fore he is used tothem. Nugent had just flung the 
magazine to the other end of the room, when his 
lawyer came to arrange matters about a mortgage, 
which the generous Nugent had already been forced 
to raise on his estate. The lawyer was a pleasant, 
entertaining man of the world, accustomed to the so- 
ciety, for he was accustomed to the wants of young 
men. He perceived Nugent was a little out of hu- 
mour. He attributed the cause, naturally enough, to 
the mortgage; and to divert his thoughts, he entered 
first on a general conversation. 

** What rogues there are in the world!” said he. 
Nugent groaned. This morning for instance, be- 
fore I came to you, I was engaged in a curious piece 
of business enough. A gentleman gave his son-in- 
law aqualification to stand for a borough; the son-in- 
law kept the deed, and so cheated the good gentleman 
out of more thaa £300 a year. Yesterday [ was em- 
ployed against a fraudulent bankrupt—such an In- 
stance of long, premeditated, cold hearted, delibe- 
rate rascality!”” And when I leave you, | must see 
what is to be done with a literary swindler, who, on 
the strength of a consumptive cough, and a suit of 
black, has been respectably living on compassion for 
the last two years.” 

“Hal” 

“ He has just committed the most nefarious frand 
—a forgery, in short, on his own uncle, who has 


twice seriously distressed himself tu save the rogue | 


of a nephew, and who must now submit to this loss 
or proclaim, by a criminal prosecution, thedisgrace 
of his own family. The nephew proceeded, of course, 
on his knowledge of my client’s goodness of heart; 
and thus a man suffers in proportion to his amiabili- 
ty. 

his name Gil~Gil—Gilpin!” stammered 
Nugent. 

‘* The same! O-ho! have you been bit, too, Mr. 


N wall 

efore our hero could answer, a letter wasbrou 
tohim. Nugent tore the seal: it was from the edi- 
tor of the magazine in which he had just read his own 
condemnation. It ran thus:— 

** Sir—Having been absent from London on un- 
avoidable business for the last month, and the care 
of the——— Magazine having thereby devolved on 
another, who ha’ very ill discharged its duties, I 
had the surprise and mortification of perceiving, on 
my return this day, that a most unwarantable and 
personal attack upon you hgs been admitted in the 
number for this month. I cannot sufficiently express 
my regret, the more especially on finding that the 
article in question was written by a mere mercena- 
ry in letters. ‘To convince you of my concern, and 
my resolution to guard against such unworthy pro- 
ceedings in future, I enclose you another, and yet se- 
verer attack, which was sent to us for our next num- 
ber, and for which I grieve to say, the unprincipled 
author has already sueceeded in obtaining from the 
proprietors—a remuneration,’’ Xc. Xc. &c. 

ugent’s eyes fell on the enclosed paper; it was 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Gregory Gilpin, the most 
grateful of distressed literary men. 


From the Winter's Wreath. 
THE DUEL. 
By the author of * Recollections of the Peninsula.” 


[The following touching narrative is related by a 
traveller, who visiting one of the old gothic churches 
in the north of England, was attracted toa particular 
part of the building by the sound of a voice,chanting 
a —_ and beautiful hymn, ‘The story thus pro- 
ceeds. 

“ The voice ceased, and I walked gently forward, 
and saw aman of middle life leaning against the 
rails which enclosed a very noble n osnument, and 
looking up at it steadily with eyes full of tears, I 
expressed a fear that I was intrudivg,—he turned and 
louked-apud tive will elance, as if he 
would read my iv Was" mij 
or my countenance that re-assured him, I know not, 
but he replied courteously, and did not, as 1 feared 
he might have done, move away. 

**Upon this monumeut there is a group of Statua- 
ry representing the fates, the figures little larger than 
life (as it is commonly seen in the female form) and 
very finely imagined. Blotho and Atropos have a 
fearful sublimity of aspect. The foot of Clotho is 
resting on a skull, and presses upon it firmly as ona 
footstool. Her hair in thiek braids sits close to the 
face, and meets beneath theehin. A fillet is bound 
about her head; the expression of the countenance is 
solemn and cold; with a calm action she winds off the 
thread of life. By her side is Atropos, over whose 
whole figure and face the sculptor has thrown a rugs 
ged and severe indifferenee. Her hair is loose, mas- 
sive and snaky in its folds;—in a masculine and care~ 
less attitude, she holds the fatal scissors, ready to cli 
the thread of life; impassive, merciless—though it 
should be twined with youth or love, or worth or 
fame, or brightest hopes or best affections. Upon 
these two figures the genius of Roubiliac seems to 
have exhausted itself; for that of Lachesis is detached, 
the attitude unmeaning, the countenance inexpres- 
sive; nor does it aid the fancy of the spectator. 

‘¢] gazed for some time with intense interest, upon 
the horrid form of Atropos, while my mind was 
busied by natural associations, with painful recollec- 
tions, and gloomy thoughts. I turned suddenly to 
the stranger, to break these dark refiections by the 
sound of my own voice; when the paleness of his face, 
and the dew upon his forehead,alarmed me with the 
fear that he was about to faint. I caught him by the 
arm, as he sunk down upon his knees; and lifting u 
his face with closed eyes, upon the lashes of whic 
tears quivered, he asked me if I did not know him; 
and if I could bear to look upon and speak to him. 

‘* The earth does not contain,” said I, ‘*a single 
being, upon whom I dare disdain to look, or to whom 
I could not desire to speak with charity; but to one, 
whom I found engaged as you were, when I entered, 
and from whose lips I heard the hymna you have just 
ended, I would speak at once as to a brother in the 
best of bonds.” ‘* Alas! replied the stranger—but 
Iam not a christian,—I am without that hope; yet it 
is a mournful pastime to me to repeat that lovely 
I do it often, —constantly; it operates like a lullaby to 
my tossed mind; as a mere 3 and while f listen 
to my own mournful voice, | am -tranquilized, and 
pleased, and forget that i am—a murderer!” 


certainly started~—-l wasfor a short moment 
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struck mute; till, as I looked upon his sad penitent 
form—he had fallen upon his knees—1 entreated him 
to rise, and come into the open air, that he might re- 
cover himself. I helped to raise him up, saying ‘you 
cannot be a mere murderer: whatever you have done, 
I look upon you more in pity than in anger, Con- 
fession of your offence is a duty, it isthe only repa- 
ration, which you can make to the broken laws of 
man. To the violated law of a Higher Power you 
can make none: but there isyet room for repentance.’ 
He slowly rose, and [led him out, and seated him 
onatomb inthe shade. ‘No,’ said he, ‘fam no 
common murderer—for it was mine own familiar 
friend that I slew; and though the law of Heaven was 
broken, those laws called the laws of honour were 
not! and I am free,and have been these twenty years, 


** Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth.” 


<¢T understand you,” I replied, ‘¢ it was in a duel 
that you killed your friend.” ‘* Even so;” he an- 


more than fifteen, and to whom we had both been 
kind, came to me, ** O Vernon,” said he, *‘ run after 
him—make all up; it was all foolishness: why it was 
all foolishness: why it was only play till he got vex- 
ed; and that was your fault, I am sure he is sorry— 
let us all a g about it at mess—and 
to keep it from the 

Such was the thought of the artless boy. 
that he had had man’s wisdom, I mean not that of 
such men as were with us then; for my tall friend 
called him a young blockhead, and bade him hold 
his nonsense; and remember that officers were not 
To think that of the seven persons 
present there was but one peace maker, and he a 
child!—Had he but gone to the Colonel or any of 
the senior officers, there would not have been want- 
ing some worth and wisdom to stand between ‘‘t/e 
boys” and their calamity. As it was, we were both in 
the hands of wicked and unreasonable men,—both 
the dull and passive slaves of a cruel custom, 

My tall friend went home with me to my barrack 


school boys. 


swered, *¢ you shall hear my story—if you are a sor- | room, and wrote a challenge, which I copied, scarce 
rowful man I shall make your sorrow light by com- knowing what I did. He carried it himself and was 
parison; if you are happy, it will acquaint you with | long away—how busy were my hopes during that in- 
grave sad thoughts, which it may not harm you to terval—he wiil make an apology methought, he will 


entertain. 


do any thing rather than meet me, Whe mischief- 


‘Arthur Hill and myself were school-fellows— | maker at last returned—he brought no note—a ver- 
friends; we lived in the same county, within a few bal consent to meet me. ‘*I never saw such a fel- 
miles of each other; and our intimacy sprang upfrom | low,” said the wretch who had volunteered to be 
our travelling to and fro to school in the same chaise; | my second **knock a man down, and then offer him 
moreover, we were of like age, like taste, and read | an apology !—why you would be both turned out of 
in the same class; we were both younger sons, and | the service—he for quer: and you for accepting 


though receiving a general education, were both de- it.” *T would give my li 


I replied, *‘to avoid 


signed for the army. Hill in compliance with his | this meeting, if it were possible.” **Well,” said my 
own choice, and I, because my mother was promised | second, ‘‘it is not possible: however it is a pleasaut 


a commission for me, and desired it. 


and safe duel for you, for after receiving your shot, 


At sixteen we both received our appointments, and | he’ll of course fire in the air and make his apology, 
I shall not forget, till I die, the glad and affectionate but goto the ground he must; and you need not be 
expression of Hill’s countenance, when he brought | uneasy, perhaps you may miss him!” ‘Perhaps I 


me the Gazette, and I fouad that our commissions | May miss him?”—said ; *twhy I would not fire at 
were dated on the same day, and were in the same | him, or hurta hair of his head for the universe.” 


regiment. 


**Asto that,” replied my mentor—‘“‘aim athim you 


The corps to which we were attached was station- | must—you are the challenger; you must not call out 


ed at Sandown Fort, in the Isle of ‘Wight—and we | a man and make a fool of him, and a mockery uf a 
oined together in the early spring of 18—, ‘The | duel; and expect a couple of gentlemen to sand look- 


riendship we had formed at school strengthened | ing on as seconds, at such a piece of chicken hearted 
every hour: and those officers who were our seniors | child’s play. No—no—that will never do; I feel for 


in rank and life, never wanted some pleasant or kind | you, my dear fellew, but your honour is at stake.— 
Itisa sad annoyance, but it can’t be helped—I am 
engaged out to supper, and I shall not go to bed all 
night, so I shall be with you in time. Five isthe 
hour—you need not worry about any thing, I have got 


word for us. ** The boys,” we were called, as though 
there had been none other in the regiment or the 
world: ‘* my boys,” said the commandant—* our 
boys,” said the officers: and the men caught it—and 
the good people of the small town nearly all knew 
**the boys,” who were generally together—never 
far apart. Hill was the handsomest youth in the corps, 
and, though every way his inferior, | was not with- 
out promise to the eye. 

It was upon a hot sultry evening in the month of 
August, that a small group of the junior officers were 
idling upon the sands near the Fort, and Hill and 
myself were of the party. Hill had got on a new fo- 
raging cap, which was very becoming to him, and I 
was quizzing him upon his vanity—from which,. of a 
‘truth, never was a youth more free, asI well knew, 
I was in exuberant spirits, and only joking; but, 
others being present, perbaps,made the joke unplea- 
santtohim. He coloured and looked grave, andl 
thought was a little out of humour, and deserved to 
be shamed into a better temper. Reckoning on my 


frequent experience at school, I made sure that Iy 


should soon bring back his handsome smile: accord- 
ingly I wewt bantering on; I was in a foolish mind— 
uttered many absurdities—and laughed all the while 
convulsively, 

“© Wo to the light hearts—they soon forerun our 
fall.”? At last finding my words had not produced 
the effect I intended, I caught him playfully about 
the waist, and lifting my hand to the back of his head, 
tipped off his cap, which fell upon the sand. He re- 
leased himself from my grasp petulantly, and stoop- 


The heartless wretch left me—alone—troubled— 
bewildered—almost out of m 
about my room: I sat down: I lay down om my bed. 
I was ina sad confusion of thought 
wearied with itsworking. I fell asleep—I awoke at 
four o’clock, and gota light, washed and dressed my- 
self. My servant, whom I had roused, stared at me 
and asked if I was unwell. 
Might he feteh the Doctor, then?’—** No.” 

The only comfort 1 could find or make was in the 
resolution to fire wide of the mark—the only prayer 
my heart could breathe was the fervent wish that I 
** All’s well that ends well,” 
said 1 to myself—we shall be friends again at break- 
fast as if nothing had happened. Arthur loves me, 
and I him, better than all others. | 

It wanted some minutes to five, when my odious 
second arrived, with his pistols wrapped in a silk 
handkerchief. We exchanged but a very few words. 
But as we walked to ground, he said unfeelingly, 
‘* this will not be a pistols for two—coffee 
kind of a duel, but a very harmless one; 1’ 
for it, my younker, so you need not look so 
My very blood ran chill as he spoke, and I felt ter- 


senses. I walked 


My brain was 


I said, **a little so.” 


might manage it well. 


‘Every crime 


ing for his cap, bade me not do it again, in a man- 
ner rough, and as I thought, rude. I had never seen 
him in such a touchy mood before—a circumstance, 
which, if 1 had had one moment’s reflection, would 


Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel; dark misgivings, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart.” 


We proceeded in silence to the sands. It was a 


have made me stop my folly—for I well knew his fine | dull misty morning—Hill and his second were al- 
disposition, his real generousand loving nature; but I] ready there. Hill’s see@nd joined mine, and the 


was beside myself, | laughed louder than ever, stole | conferred a little together. I hoped 


that the due 


again behind him, and again pushed off his cap.— | might yet be averted; I longed to ran over to Hill, 
hether it was the heat caused by stooping that} where he was walking up and down, about thirty 
wound up his anger, or some more mysterious im- | yards from me, and to press him to my heart. The 


pulse, I know not, but as he raised himself his face 
was red, and his eyes shot fire; and observing that 
he did not like practical jokes, he dared me todo 


the like again. he menace did not open my eyes 


tnough it was plain I -was going too far, but it was 
not pleasant to me to be checked by a threat before 
so many of the officers: and not dreaming of any 
thing beyond atrip up or a wrestle and a fall, such as 
we had cften given each other at school, I went up to 


him once more, and jerked off his cap again. He did ice him who were the principals, 


not stoop, but aiming a straight and violent blow at 
my breast, for which I was wholly unprepared, he 


knocked me down. 


man, who had lately joined the regiment by exchange, 
in consequence of some affair of honour, in which he 


had been engaged with his captain, and who was 


ready agent of mischief. “ This businesss” said he, 
** at. only be settled in one way, and the sooner the 


better.” 


I cast my eyes round to look for Hill, he had 
eaught up his cap and was walking away barehead- 
ed, and two brother ensigns following him—one of 


whom I knew had a pair of duelling pistols. A little | and fainted upon the earth. When I recovered my 
fellow, who had only joine# a few days, and was not 


as my finger 


delay rose from Hill’s second not choosing that the 
meeting should actually take place till a Surgeon was 
in readiness to give any succour that might be need- 
;j;ed. The ground was measured, but they did not 
suffer us to take post till they saw the assistant sur- 
about half a mile off, walking towards us. My 
second had so contrived matters, that this amiable 
Doctor should know nothing of the Duel until the 
rties were going forth; and even then, had not in- 


As I found myself apposite the youth whom I best 
loved, witha pistol in my hand—my eyes swam, 
; ; and I felt sick and giddy—all the presence of mind 
] was instantly picked up by a tall valgar young} 1 had was intent upon making sure to miss him. I 
heard the words, ** ready,”—* present.”? I raised 
my pistol witha careful slowness, and (according to 
a\the rules, whea I had gotten the aim I designed) I 
fired. In that moment guilt, remorse, rage, and de- 
spair, fell, as it were, upon me; and they have dwelt 
with me ever since—for twenty long years they have 
held me in their cruel hands. My hope shuddered 
pulled the fatal trigger: I dared not 
follow the shot with my eyes, but I heard the fall— 


senses, I was laid by the side of Arthur Hill upon 


his friends sent it to me, two years ago, to comfort 


the sand, and he had got my hand in his—and he was 
looking at me kinder and sadder than I ever saw any 
body upon earth look, and in a few minutes, with a 
heavy sigh he died. Poor Arthur—I killed him; and 
Ihave never been quite well since—not to say quite 
right. That hymn you heard me speak, was found 
in Arthur’s desk—copied out in his own hand: and 


me; and it does for the time—but I am very misera- 
ble, good sir—very.” 

I saw aoe that his reason had been never per- 
feetly restored; but I strove to console him with the 
only consolation that there isfor such a sorrow, or 
for any other; and I prayed for him, and walked 
with him about halfa mile, toa house where he 
lived with his uncle, a country gentleman of small 
property, who told me that his nephew ranged about 
the park of Boughton, its neighbouring villages, quite 
unmolested and harmless. ‘hat he seldom spoke to 
any one, and that he was much surprised at his having 
related to me the story of his melancholy; but that it 
was quite true. He had left the army instantly, and 
had never been able to settle his mind to any thin 
since; but was very devout, and very humble sal 


fort as to meet and talk with Christians, when he felt 
wellenough. Buthe had viewsas concerning him-, 
selfthat were very gloomy, and which no one had 
been able to dissipate. 
This was the traveller’s story. I will not anticipate 
the reflections it cannot fail to waken. 


LITERARY. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ~ 
Principles of English Composition; illustrated by Exam- 
ples: with Critical Remarks. By David Booth, author 
of the “ Analytical Dictionary,” 12 mo. pp. 351. London 

1231. Cochrane and Pickersgill. 

Of the early and initiatory pages, we need say 
nothing farther than that they explain, in an able 
manner, the chief rules of syntax, constructton, ac- 
cent, emphasis, grammar, arrangement, metaphors, 
figures of speech and thought, and indeed all the 
branches, into’ which language must be resolved, te- 
gether with some of the phenomena of mind, which 
must be understood in orderto constitute, not mere- 
ly an accomplished, but an intelligent writer. 

He then glances over the varlous kinds of poetry, 
and discusses them ina brief but masterly manner. 

Treating of lyric poetry, he says: ** Simple 
thoughts Shented to are, no doubt 
indigenous in every age and country; and we may 
cite, in evidence, that what modern musicians under- 
stand by harmony was unknown to the Greeks, as it 
yetisto the Chinese. Song, as distinguished from 
duetts and glees, is the effusion of an individual.— 
The music must be adapted to a single voice; and if 
other tones are introduced, they must be complete- 
ly subservient; otherwise ‘ the auditor is tempted to 
say as the Chinese did, (when ‘ God save the King’ 
was played in parts,) that the air might be very good 
if the accompaniments would let it be heard.’ ” 


Again, on pastoral poetry :— 

‘¢ The truth is, that the poet lives in a region of 
his owncreation. He takes his fictions for realities 
and his imaginations for truths. The train of his 
thoughts are the illusions of his fancy; but they are | 
powerful illusions, which lead his auditors spell- 
bound through enchanted ground, forgetful for the 
moment, of that world to which they must return. 
The true poet, like the Pythian priestess, isi a 
state of frenzy while under the inspiration of the god, 
and itis only in the shortness of the fits of his delirium 
that he differs from the insane. Whatever may have 
been the previous stores of his mind, the reverie of 
the maniac is too long continued to be coherent; and 
his lucid intervals are to few too enable him to mould 
his tale and correct its incongruities; in consequence 
of which his flights of fancy are lost to the world.— 
The following stanzas, ‘ written at the York Retreat 
by a young woman, who, when composing them, was 
labouring under a very considerable degree of active 
mania,’ are strikingly illustrative of what we have 
here advanced:—~ 


‘TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring, 

Spirit of darkness! hear thy favourite mai 
To sorrow’s harp her wildest anthem sing. 


Ah! how has love despoil’d my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind! 
Ah! how has love hung o’er my trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind! 


High rides the moon the silent heavens along; 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the ground; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 
Of waken’d warblers through the woods resound; 


Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand; 
Again my lyre unstrung I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance with harp in hand. 


High o’er the woodlands Hope’s gay meteors shone, 
- And thronging thousands bless’d the ardent ray; 
I turn’d,—but found Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the demon bent my hither way. 


Soft o’er the vale she blew her bugle horn— 
**Oh! where, Maria,—whither dost thou stray? 


lowly. And nothing ever gave him so much com- 


Return, thou false maid, to the echoing sound!’ 
I fiew, nor heeded the sweet siren’s lay. 


~ 


Hail, melancholy! to your lonely towers 
I turn, and hail their time-worn turrets mine; 
Where flourish fair the nightshade’s deadly flowers, 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine. 


There, O my Edwin! does thy spirit greet, 

In Fancy’s maze, thy loved and wandering maid; 
Soft through the bower thy shade Maria meets, 

And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade, 


Oh! come with me, and hear the song of eve, 
Far, sweeter far, than the loud shout of morn; 

List to the pantings of the whispering breeze— 
Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 


We have a tale and song will charm these sha 
Whieh cannot rouse life Maria’s mind, 

Were Sorrow’s captives hail thy once-loved maid, 
To joy a stranger, and to grief resign’d. 


Edwin, farewell! go, take my last adieu: 
Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more! 
Here, parted here, from love, from life, and you, 
I pour my song as ona foreign shore. 


—But stay, rash youth! the sun has climbed on hi 
.. The night is past, the shadows all are gone; i” 
For lost Maria breathe the parting sigh, 

And waft thy sorrows to the gales of morn.’ 


The inaccuracy of some of the rhymes of the pre- 
ceding poem might easily be amended; but, what is 
more to our present purpose, the confusions of ideas 
is apparent. Nevertheless, a poetical enthusiasm 
breathes through every stanza, which probably was 


‘never felt by this unfortunate lady in her better days, 


Wildness of manner, however, is not inconsistent 
with the occasional flights of the soundest intelleet.”? 


And last of all, we think the following may pos- 


sess novelty for ninety-nine out of a hundred reade 
ers. 


THE EMPIRE OF POETRY, BY FONTENELLE. 


‘** This empire is a very large and populous coun- 
try. It is divided, like some of the Ape on the 
continent, into the higher and lower regions. The 
upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy, and 


sullen people, who, like other mountaineers, speak . 


a language very different from that of the inhabitants 
of the valleys. ‘The trees in this part of the coun- 
try are very tall, having their tops among theclouds. 
There horses are superior to those of Barbary, be- 
ing fleeter than the winds. Their women are so 
beautiful as to eclipse the star of day. The t 
city which you see in the maps, beyond the lof 
mountains, is the capital of this province, and is call- 
ed Epic. It is built on a sandy and ungrateful soil 
which few take the trouble to cultivate. The length 
of the city is many days’ journey, and jit is otherwise 
of a tiresome extent. On leaving its gate we always 
meet with men who are killing one another; where- 
as, when we pass through Romance, which forms 
the suburbs of Epic, and which is larger than the 
city itself, we meet with groups of happy le 
who are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The 
Mountains of Tragedy ure also in the province Of 
Upper Poetry. They are very steep, with dan 

ous precipices; and, in consequence, many of its 
people build their habitations at the bottom of the 
hills, and imagine themselves high enough. There 
have been found on these mountains some very beau- 
tiful rains of ancient cities, and, from time to time 
the materials are carried lower down to build new 
cities; for they now never build nearly so high as 
they seem to have done in formertimes. The Liye 
er Poetry is very similar to the swamps of Holland. 
Burlesque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had 
sprung from the dunghill, and all the inhabitants are 
buffoons from their birth. Comedy isa city which 
is built on a pleasant spot; but it is too near to Bure 
lesque, and its trade with this place has much de- 
graded the manners of its citizens. [beg that you 
will notice in the map those vast solitudes which lie 
between High and Low Poetry. ‘They are ealled 
the Deserts of Common Sense. ‘There is not a single 
city in the whole of this extensive country, and only 
— cottages scattered at a distance from one an- 
other. 

The interior of the country is beautiful and fertile; 
but you need not wonder that there are so few who 
choose to reside in it, forthe entrance is very rugged 
on all sides, the roads are narrow and difficult, and 
there are seldom any guides to be found who are ca- 
pable of conducting strangers. Besides, this coun- 
try borders ona province where every person pre- 
fers to remain, because it appears to be very agreea- 
ble, and saves the trouble of penetrating into the De- 
serts of Common Sense. It is the province of False 
Thoughts. Here we always tread on flowers,—eve 


thing seems enchanting. But its greatest inconve- _ 


nience is, that the ground is not solid,—the foot is al- 
ways sinking in the mire, however careful one may 
be. Elegy is the capital. Here the peopte do no- 
thing but complain; but it is said that they find a 
pleasure in their complaints, The city is surrounded 
with woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks 
aloxe, making them the confidants of his secrets, 
the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that he 
often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray 
him. The Empire of Poetry is watered by two ri- 
vers. One is the river Rhyme, which has its source 
at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie. The to 
of some of these mountains are so elevated that th 
ierce the clouds: those are called the Points of Sab- 
ime Thought. Many climb there by extraordinary 
efforts; but almost the whole tumble down again, and 
excite, by their fall, the ridicule of those who admire 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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— 


them at first without knowing why. ‘There are large 
platforms almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the terraces of Low Thoughts.— 
There are always a great number of people walking 
among them, At the end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. t 
them do so insensibly, being so much enwrapt in 
their meditations that they enter the caverns before 
they are aware. Thesecavernsare perfect labyrinths, 
and the difficulty of getting out again could scarcely 
be believed by those who have not been there. Above 
the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural 
thoughts; and these gentlemen ridicule, equally, those 
who try to scale the Points of Sublime Thoughts, as 
well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They 
would be inthe right if they could keep undeviat- 
ingly in the Paths of Natural Thoughts; but they fall 
almost instantly into a snare, by entering intoa splen- 
did palace which is at a very little distance,—it is the 
Palace of Badinage. Scarcely have they entered, 
when, in place of the natural thoughts which they 
formerly had, they dwell upon such only as are mean 
and vulgar. Those, however, who never abandon 
the Paths of natural thoughts are the most rational 
of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and 
their thoughts are never at variance with sound judge 
ment. 

Besides the River Rhyme, which I have described 
as issuing from the foot of the mountains, there is 
another, called the River of Reason, These two ri- 
vers are at a great distance from one another; and as 
they have a different course, they could not be made 
to communicate except by canals, which would cost 
agreat deal of labour. For these canals of commu- 
nication could not be formed at all places, because 
there is only one part of the River Rhyme which is 
in the neighbourhood of the River Reason; and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Rounde- 
Jay and Ballad, could have no commerce with the 
Reason, whatever pains might be taken for that pur- 
pose. Further, it would be necessary that these ca- 
nals should cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as 

ou will see by the map; and that is almost an un- 
Lsown country. The Rhyme is a Jarge river, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its 
numerous falls, it is extremely difficult to navigate, 
On the contrary, the Reason is very straight and re- 

ular, but it does not carry vessels of every burthen, 
Phere is in the Land of Poetry a very obscure forest, 
where the rays of the sun never enter. It is the for- 
estof Bombast. The trees are close, spreading and 


twined into each other. The forest is so ancient that | 5P 


it has become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, 
and there is no probability that the ground will ever 
be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we lose 
our road, without dreaming that we have gone astray. 
It is full ofimperceptible labyrinths, from which no 
one ever returns. ‘I'he Reason is lost in this forest. 
The extensive province of Imitationis very sterile— 
it produces nothing. ‘The inhabitants are extremely 
poor, and are obliged to glean in the richer fields of 
the neighbouring provinces; and some even make 
fortunes by this beggerly occupations The Empire 
of Poetry is very cold towards the north; and, conse- 
quently, this quarter is the most populous. ‘There 
are the cities of Anagram and Acrostic, with several 
others of a similar description. Finally, in that sea 
which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Isl- 
and of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The 
salt from the water is very strong and dark coloured. 
The greater part of the brooks of this island resemble 
the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown; but 
it is particularly remarkable that there is aot one of 
them whose waters are fresh. A part of the same 
sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles: the French 
term it L’Archipel des Bagatelles; and their voya- 
gers are well acquainted with those islands. Nature 
seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
those of the gean Sea. The principal islands are 
the Madrigal, the Song, and the Impromptu. No 
lands can be lighter than those Islands, for they float 
upon the waters.” 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE SMUGGLERS. 
By the author of ‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish 


Life. 

I had been a soldier even from my childhood, I had 
been in many a batthke—upon my breast, upon my 
brow, deep scars were visible. I lost a limb, and I 
bethought me of my mountain home—the stream— 
the dark woods—the cottage on the green hill side. 
I returned to that pleasant home—I took to my bo- 
som a fair young wife—she made me the father of a 
beauteous boy: on her white breast she nursed that 
boy, and she fondly cradled him in herarms. I for- 
got that I had been a man of blood, and was happy in 
my peaceful cottage. Our neighbours were peasants; 
their limbs were brawny and muscular. Many of 
them were smugglers; nor did they regard their call- 
ing ascriminal. Their fathers had lived and died in 
its practice; they regarded the wretched trade of 
smuggling as a birth-right; and they loved it the bet- 
ter forits dangers. In the sides of the hills, near to 
the clear streams, they dug themselves huts, where, 
in the darkness of the night, amidst the storm, in the 


wild wind, they met to prosecute their lawless call- 


ing. 

ie was winter; snow was upon the hill—upon the 
wood—upon the ice-bound river. In every village 
arose smoke from distilleries licensed by the laws; 


Those who descend into | y 


but no smoke arose from the fireless hearth of the 
wretched smuggler; an even had there been fuel; 
there wasno food for the smuggler’s board; a draught 
of water from the halffrozen spring—a cake of oaten 
bread—such was his children’s fare. Yet would the 
oung mother raise her meek eyes to heaven, and ere 
she broke the bread would bless it with a mother’s 
blessing. The arm of the law was now stretched 
forth to desolate the smugglers’huts. From the arms 
of the fond wife, from the breast of the pale bride, 
those miserable, those wild uneducated men, were 
dragged,to become things of shame. With tears did 
the wife water her lone couch—with tears did the 
babe call upon its father’s name; he was in prison— 
ay, in prison, and when those mourners assembled at 
their sad meal, their hearts were broken. Yet the 
smugglers, those dwellers of the hills, were peace- 
ful men; and from their thatched roofs I have oft times 
heard arise the sounds of heart-ejaculated prayer. 

Sarah Beaton was a maiden of rare loveliness; 
meekness and purity beamed forth from her face of 
beauty—from her dark loving eyes; her long black 
hair fell in braided tresses. To the old pair with 
whom she lived, Sarah was something between a 
child and a domestic. They loved her much—who 
would not have loved her, that gentle girl? and dear- 
ly they did love her, as they beheld her in the light 
—the loveliness of her young charms. Sarah was 
the daughter of a smuggler; dear to her were these 
law-forgetting people; and she wept in purity and in 
maiden purity, over their proscribed and desolate 
state. I had heard that a party of soldiers were 
about to be sent into our quiet glen. I felt for those 
devoted men; for I had seen dark unquiet looks among 
them; and I feared that they would rise up in wrath, 
and that blood would be shed. One of the peasants 
—I knew him well—wandered from house to house, 
begging for arms. He seemed to be lame and 
maimed, but under the disguising beard, the matted 
hair, I recognised the fiery eye, the wide nostril, like 
that of the war-horse—the high, manly forehead of 
Allan Grahame. He was a youth of much promise; 
gentle to the guiding hand, when in kindness it was 
extended; but, were insult offered to his young blood, 
his bold spirit, like that of the wood-lion, would rise 
up within him. I saw him wandering, from hut to 
hut, in secresy, and in disguise. I spoke mildly to 
him; with a dark look he turned away. On the 
morning the soldiers were expected in our glen— 
there was a spirit of mystery stirring abroad; and as 
I stood in the door of my cottage, groups of men 
passed by. ‘They seemed restless and troubled; they 
ake in low whispering; their eyes glared, and they 
looked as though they thirsted for blood. They 
were armed in something of warlike fashion; a rusty 
sword—a broken musket—an oaken staff; the wea- 
pon mattered not. ‘They passed onward, firmly, 
steadily; bounding, with active strength, across the 
brook—over the Eiagien cliff—on—on to the dark 
wood. Before the hour of noon sixty men were con- 
cealed beneath its branches. Then came upon the 
ear strains of martial music—the hoarse thunders of 
the drum—the shrill whistle of the fife; and then 
o’er the high hill, was seen a file of soldiers, mareh- 
ing with the firm step of veterans, their muskets glit- 
tering in the sun, the scarlet of their dress gleamin 
up richly from the white snow. They have aad 
the ford—they are in the dark wood; and now the 
smugglers, those wild, despairing men, fiercer than 
beasts of prey, rush from their lurking places, to 
close in the mortal struggle with their fellows—with 
men who, like themselves, have homes, and loving 
partners, and children. Now, the firing has ceased 
—the soldiers are fleeing down the hill—the smug- 
glers, with mad glee, are returning to their huts to 
clasp their wives in their blood-stained arms. From 
their frantic joy, I turned away sadly and in silence. 
I went up to the dark wood; blood, blood, was all 
around me, the ground was crimsoned with that life- 
stream; I heard low heart-rending moans, that were 
uttered by a wounded soldier. I took him to my 
house—I laid him upon my bed—I dressed his 
wounds—and I prayed to the giver of life that he 
might live. 


Ere that night fell, I saw Allan pass my door. Irons 
were on his wrists; he was guarded by soldiers; his 
head sunk down low on his broad chest; he walked 
feebly, supported by a soldier’s arm. Whither had 
his young strength fled? After some time, the judge 
came to the trial of the wretched prisoner. He was 
a mild, melancholy man—his forehead was pale and 
calm—his large and downeast eyes told that he was 
occupied with inward musings—his stooping figure 
indicated by-gone sorrow—it might be, sin. Many 
witnesses were examined; but on the evidence of 
Sarah Beaton hung Allan’s life. It matters not to my 
story how this happened. She was there, that sad 
maiden, pale, motionless as marble. Had it not been 
for the convulsive movements about her mouth, she 
would not have looked like a thing of life. The 
counsel and the judge questioned her; and there was 
a working in her breast, and in her throat, as though 
she felt the death struggle within her heart; but she 
had to speak the truth before heaven, and her words 
were fatal to the unhappy man. She spake in low, 
broken sounds; once even her large lustrous eyes 
turned towards Allan. His head was bent upon his 
folded hands: from his forehead started the sweat- 
drops, till they ran down his cheeks like rain. Upon 
his face Sarah once looked—the soul of a sorrowing, 
loving woman, was in her gaze—then she bent low 
her head, and folded her arms upon her breast, and 
left the court with a sad step. 

_ Allan’s brother was a fierce, unhappy lad; his pas- 
sions were wildas the course of the mountain stream; 


and, as Sarah passed him, his dark brow was bent 
frowningly upon her, and his wide chest heaved like 
a sea, and he uttered curses and threats of vengeance. 
She hears him not!—Sarah Beaton had nothing now 
to do with life. On the following morning she went 
forth—in her beauty she went; asin our father’s days 
went the damsel, Rachael, to the well of Haran, so 
went Sarah Beaton to draw water from the spring.— 
In summer, it was a place of wild loveliness; those 
clear waters bubbling up from the rock in the depth 
of the lone glade, the birch trees bending in their 
leafy fragrance over the cool stream; now, the trees 
were leafless like ghosts of their former selves, and 
the clouds lowered, and the wind blew. Sarah moved 
slowly on in her pale sweetness; her black hair waved 
in the blast. Ere she stooped the pitcher into the 
well, she threw back her arms to bind up those long 
tresses; from the wood came a flash—a sound—a bul- 
let—another—and the maiden fell back upon the 
earth, and the blood gushed from her breast, and its 
crimson tide ombtiglcd with the snow! 


INQUISITION AT GOA. 


An American gentleman in Paris, in a letter to 
the editors of this paper, recently received, says: 
‘I had hoped to be able to send you by this opportu- 
nity, a paper on the state of Italy, before and since 
its repressed revolution. I obtained my information 
from the very best authority, and can therefore vouch 
for the truth of its statements. I have loaned it to 
Gen. Lafayette, who has already alluded to it in the 
Chamber of Deputies. I had hoped for its return in 
season for this letter, but he has not sent it. You 
may expect it by the nextarrival. Inthemeantime 
i enclose to you an interesting extract from a letter 
just received by Mr. Money, the British Consul at 
Venice, from his son in India, giving an account of 
the present state of the inquisition at Goa. He kind- 
ly permitted me to copy it for your paper.” 

From the Cathedral we had a tolerable view of the 
river winding below, and of one or two white con- 
vents on the top of a hill beyond it. ‘*Where is the 
inquisition,” said I to our guide. I was afraid we 
had passed it, and that they meant to avoid showing 
itto us. He pointed to an old building close at hand 
tomyright. ‘Is that” said I, ‘‘the celebrated in- 
quisition, all in ruin?—does no one live in it?” **No 
one,” he said. “And where is Josephus a Doloribus, 
the father of whom I have often heard? Is he here?”? 
‘*No, he left this a year and a half ago, to return to 
Portugal, and the people of the neighbouring vil- 
lages were all so glad when he left, that they went to 
the churches to pray he might never return, and to 
return thanks for his departure. ‘They always were 
atraid, so long-as he was here, of his re-establishing 
the inquisition,” ‘*And what is that lesser building 
to my right?” ‘*That is the Senate House.” We 
then advanced towards the great gate of the inquisi- 
tion. A thought rushed across me of the thousands 
who had entered this very archway, but had never 
repassed it; wh- ‘were actually buried alive. I look- 
ed about to!thor, there was any old skull, or leg, or 


arm. I die‘nbesee the full extent of the devastation 
that time had made, until Ihad got thoroughly within 
the building. ‘The gateway we had entered bad no 
door. The door was carried away, and grass and 
weeds were springing up on the walls, emblems of 
decay—workmen, men, women and children, were 
passing out with huge stones ou their shoulders. 
‘They were taking them down to the river side, to be 
transported in boats to Panjun or New Goa, where | 
the governor is building an expensive bridge. We 
required no permission from any one to enter, and 
no key to unlock the iron door, and no priest to con- 
duct us thither. Many of the dungeons were filled 
up. ‘They had only left the upper ones open. Be- 
low these I had understeod there were two tiers. 
Those I saw were low and dismal; only a small aper- 
ture above to admit of light, and the way of entrance 
equally narrow and difficult. I saw no marks of 
cruelty on the walls, as at Venice. I was told they 
always took the precaution, once or twice a year, to 
whitewash the walls, that no vestige should remain 
of who had beenthere. There was something cruel 
even in this attempt to obliterate from these inacces- 
sible regions, the faint memorials of a broken spirit. 
I proceeded from this duageon, which I had entered 


stitute for it, was the oyster shell. I remained more 
than three quarters of an hour in this horrible place 

and I thought it must be haunted; that all the evil 
Spirits of those who exercised cruelty unheard of, 
within its dreary vaults, must be hovering at times, 
not asonce in fond delight, over the scene of their 
revels and sports in human blood; but in silence deep, 
and self-accusation, and in bitter remorse. What a 
retrospect for one of those minions of satan! It is 
difficult Lo say how crimes will appear to the deform- 
ed sight of a condemned soul—whether they will 
still be a source of pleasure when unconnected with 
the penalty duetoallsin. I think, however, deprav- 
ed as the mind must be distorted, and incorrect as the 
vision would seem from long familiarity with vice, 
the recollection of the groans and pains of the dying 
captive, will sound too much like the echoes from 
the place of torment, to be music to their ears. 

It is now nearly ten years ago, | was informed by 
my guide, M. de Souza, since this Santa Casa began 
todecay. It wanted repair, which Government re- 
fused to give it, and time and the worm had soon put 
it beyond the reach of any Government, even if they 
wished to restore it. Happily there is no inclination 
on the part of the Portuguese Government, to revive 
such a_ hated institution. I believe they are better 
pleased to hasten its tottering state, and bury all re- 
collection of the inquisition of Goa in oblivion. The 
present liberal Governor of Goa, has too much good 
sense and too much good feeling, to wish for any 
thing but itstotal destruction. 1 think we had strong 
proot of this in the mode in which the materials were 
to be appropriated fora useful public object. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 
One of the scribes of the New, York Courier thus 
hits off a sketch of New Year’s Day in Gotham: 


New Year’s day was held on Monday, and it was 
truly a delightful day. ‘The sky was clear, the weath- 
er mild-—the sun brilliant and the sleighing very su- 
perior. The crowdsof inhabitants running the round 
of visits, filling Broadway and the contiguous streets, 
were never surpassed in point of numbers on any 
former occasion. The merry sleigh bells were 
speaking loud and cheerily in every direction. As 
a specimenof what New Year’s day’s visits are, we 
may give the following: 

Mr. A. B. commenced his visits at ten o’clock in 
the morning, having occupied two hours after break- 
fast in revising his lists—ia ten old acquaint- 
ances, and clapping on a few new. Upto sun down 
he had made sixty-nine calls, tasted forty glasses of 
wine, eat a pound and a half of cake, got home, 
complained of head ache, went to bed, and dreamed 
* climbing up a mountain of ice covered with saw 

ust. 

Mr. X. Y. last year made thirty visits, but this 
year, having added a few to his lists, he chartered a 
sleigh and completed his visits at 5 o’clock precisely. 

Mr. Z. Y. a very respectable old gentleman, who 
has visited on New Year’s day for the Jast forty years, 
went round—saw several respectable gra 1d mothers, 
and chatted with them of the wit and briJliancy of 
a day—how much superior to what it is now a 

ays. 

Mr. R.S.T. a young man terribly in want of a wife 
with $100,000—would have no objections to have it 
in houses, but prefers bank stock, particularly U, S. 
Bank, if the charter is to be renewed. He had an 
original list of fifty, but refornied it down to ten of 
the highest fashion—stopped ten minutes at every 
place_but two, where he spent halfan hour each— 
thinks he has made a dead set upon acool hundred 
thousand. N. B. Rode ina sleigh which a good live- 
ry keeper lets on tick. 

Mr. B.C. avery fashionable young man, who, by 
the help of a serateh, scratehes ten full years out of 
his wrinkles, made a final dash around town—sipp- 
ed ten glasses of punch, two bowls of coffee, ten 
glasses of negus, four glasses of wine—by four 
o’elock found the snow uncommonly slippery, got 
hawe with only two sit downs, and felt well yester- 

a 
Mr. Jeremiah Diddler, who is now much reform- 
ed, got a sleigh with two horses on tick, a fine Span- 
ish cloak, put a companion on his left, and drove 


over heaps of rubbish and of old stones, to the grand 
staircase which led to the Hall of Judgment. 
beams over sonie of the passages which I walked | 
upon to get there were quite worm-éaten, \nd [| 
thought would have fallen by the slightest touch—_ 
indeed our guide half hesitated about going, and — 
cousin. James turned back, but I would see the stair- | 
case and centre of this immense pile, and we pro-| 
ceeded as quietly as possible, M. de Souza trembling | 
in his shoes, and assuring me no one had ever gone | 
so far, it was considered too dangerous. I looked 
into one or two more of the dungeons, as I passed. | 
‘They were all alike; the walls of great thickness, | 
aud would seem to have been built for eternity. 
At last we got to the stair case, and I ascended | 
some ten or fifteen steps, when M. de Souza said, he | 
could not follow meany further. I thought he wish | 
ed me notto seemore. I did not attend to his soli- 
citations to return, and yet was aware of the danger- 
ous state of the rafters and planks below, which sup- 
ported the masonry. At last I came tothe end. I 
could see no hall—it had disappeared; the upper 
chambers were almost all gone, and what remained 
it was impossible to reach, because the stair case had 
iven way about two-thirds up, leaving a wide chasm 
tween me and the rest of mo building. I saw, as 
[returned back, some remains of fresco painting on 


the walls, and the glass used here, or rather the sub- | 


The , 


out to Harlera—made ten visits, ogled thirteen hear- 
ty young ladies, delighted twenty maiden aunts, and 
got home with only one upsetting—thinks himself 
devilish lucky. 

Mr. Joseph Juniper made out alist of those people 
of fashion who are expected to give parties after the 
first ivstant—visited them particularly,made arrange- 
ments to get invitations, and returned at three o’clock 
to his shoulder of mutton at Niblo’s, 

Mr. X. Y. made ten visits—saw fourteen young 
ladies, any of which he would willingly marry—got 
perplexed which he should select—thinks marrying 
a great bore—wonders why some short-hand mode 
has not been invented. 

Mr, J. J. made a New Year’s visitto Clark & 
Brown’s in Maiden lane, about the hour of three— 
paid his particular compliments to a slice of rare 
beefsteak—was curiously polite to a pint of sherry, 
and closed his visit by a callupon a good Spanish 
segar. 

Mr. L. L. had the lists of visits A, No. 1, and A, 
No. 2—the first the highest fon of the city—com- 
meneed on the second list on Sunday afternoon— 
common people, not worth too much attention; on 
Monday took his list A, No. 1, erased several doubt. 
ful names, whose grandmothers were washerwomen, 
&e., set out on his expedition, and finished seventy- 
eight visits at an hour before sundown. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- Such is a specimen of a great many of the visits 
made on new year’s day, But there was another 
class who called forth nothing but — of respect. 
In every direction you saw the venerable patriarchs 
of the city—the descendants of our worthy Dutch 
Burghers and their equally respectable successors— 
paying their annual visit of congratulation on the re- 
turn of this eventful day, referring to the changes 
which the city has undergone under their observation, 
and smiling benignantly upon all who continued the 
favourite custom of their fathers. To them of all 
others is this custom endeared, and it is they who 
will render it sacred while they last; but when they 
depart—when their career on earth shall be ended— 
the extent of the city aad a variety of causes, will in 
2ll probability cause the practice to be discontinued. 
We anticipate such ‘an event with the same feelin 
that we would the departure from among us of an ol 
friend—once endeared to us by a thousand recol- 
lections of the past—but yet,we look upon the sepa- 
ration 98 inevitable. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, January 14, 1832. 


— 


ADDRESS OF MR. DALLAS. 

So great has been the recent multiplication of pe- 
riodical addresses on prescribed subjects that every 
truth has grown trite, every ornament faded; and an- 
nual orations are now received by the public with as 
much indifference and contempt as the New Year’s 
ode of a poet laureat. The regular round of rheto- 
ric is paced, year after year, with equal solemnity 
and equal dullness, until not a new idea can force its 
way through the foot-beaten and hard trodden soil. 
The individual unfortunately honoured with the task 
finds himself, with a mind weaned by long aliena- 
tion from the trifles of literature, thrust into an in- 
tellectual field, dry, barren and exaausted. The 
long-neglected common-place book is reviewed, clas- 
sic remembrances are recalled, and classic prejudices 
not unfrequently revived; pedantry adorns what dull- 
ness has moulded, the cobwebs of the schools are 
hung around it, and the leaden mass drops, dead- 
born, into the world. Such was the production we 
feared to find in the one before us, an address deli- 
vered at the annual commencement of Princeton 


College, by the Hon. George M. Dallas. How de- | P® 


lightfully were we disappointed! The character of 


Mr. D’s. address cannot be fairly portrayed, nor its - 


merits faithfully unfolded, by the hasty pen of the 
journalist; but we cannot forbear the expression of 


the gratification which its perusal has afforded us. 


Destitute of the stale and paltry pedantry, the puerile 
effort to soar and shine—the meretricious tinsel and 
trite solemnity which usually characterize such 
things; it addresses the auditors as men—as Ameri- 
cans. It is, indeed, throughout, purely American. 
He personates the republican sage and sire, standing 
at the starting place of life, and directing and encou- 
raging thé youth of his country to the brightening 
path of patriotic duty... He depicts, in a bold and 


~ lofty, yet manly and unaffected strain of eloquence, 


the character of their country; and points to what 


-should demand their reverence, attract their love, | 


enliven their hopes and exeite their activity. In 
sentiment he is grave and lofty, yet animated 
and glowing. He frequently mounts, as with- 
out effort, and with a wing unstrained and untir- 
-ed, into the noblest and loftiest region of thought 
drawing up with the voice of encouragement his 
youthful auditory, as the eagle incites his young, into 


his own native intellectual heights. Yet he never . 


wanders from the grave truths he teaches; nor weak- 
ens the conviction while he warms the heart. We 
forget that he is eloquent in the impression that he 
is true; and overlook the glitter, in admiring the 
keenness of his mind. His observations ona rever- 
ence of country are conceived in the very spirit of 


“truth and sincerity; and cannot but excite the admi- 


vation of the oldest and most ascetic. We might 
hope, could impossibilities be effected, that a perusal 
of these truths, thus urged, might even reach through 
the guilt-hardened, reason-proof armour of those 
who, at the expense of every holy principle of our 
‘nature, deride duty as weakness, and patriotism as 
folly. It is well that our country can boast men who 
can feel and teach such lessons: and, judging from 
the sliding political morals of the age, the time may 
come when the country must look to such sentiments, 
‘and the men who cherish them, as her only hope and 
only safety. We have given a long extrret from this 
address on another page. 


The first Anniversary of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Society, since it was re-organised under 
anew constitution, took place at Upton’s Hotel, in 
Dock street, on the evening of Saturday last. Near 
a hundred persons participated in the festivities of 
the evening. After the eleetion of officers, the mem- 
bers repaired to an adjoining hall, where a sumptu- 
ous repast was prepared for the oceasion in Mr. Up- 
ton’s best manner. Among the guests were Benja- 
min W. Richards, Esq. Mayor of the city, James 
and Richard Ronaldson, Esqrs., Joseph Sanderson, 
Esq. of the Merchants’ Coffee House, and several 
other highly respectable individuals. Mr. Roberts, 
of the theatre, Mr. Ryckman, of the Independence 
Hotel, with several other guests, added zest and life 
to the company during the evening, by giving some 
of their best songs. The celebration throughout was 


admirably conducted, and appeared to afford unusual 
satisfaction. 


MR. GIRARD’S WILL. 

The official details of the will of the late SrzruEn 
GrrAnrp, Esq. have been published in the daily pa- 
pers of this city. The whole would occupy too much 
space for insertion in our columns; therefore we must 
be content by giving such extracts as appear to possess 
interest. There is one clause in the will we think 
highly commendable, and of a character with the 
usual prudence evinced by the testator in most of his 
transactions: it is that which prohibits the application 
of the surplus of one year to the contingencies of a 
subsequent one, but in all cases, where such a surplus 
shall accrue, it must be added to the capital, which 


can never be pledged or mortgaged for any purpose 
whatever. 


The college for which he has left two millions, is 
to be built, as soon as practicable, at Peel Hall, on 
the Ridge Road. 

Itis to be at least one hundred and ten feet east and 
west, and one hundred and sixty north and south; to 
accommodate at least three hundred scholars, with 
&e.; to be three stories high and fire 

roof, 
7 The principal features of the house are prescribed, 
with a reference to utility and good taste in minor 
rticulars. The building is to be enclosed by a 
a wall, at least fourteen inches thick and ten feet 
hi : 

The scholars are to be white male and orphans, 
between the ages of six and f* 40 jeq;tjme of their 
introduction, none to be adm,8¢e if «* e guardians 
of the Poor, or other competetits “P, shall have 
given power tothe Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of Philadelphia, or others by them appointed, toen- 
force proper regulations. 

Preference is given, first, to orphans born in this 
city; second, to orphans born in this state; third, to 
those born in New York; and fourth, to those born in 
New Orleans. 

They are to be taught reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, &c. French and Spanish are prescribed; Greek 
and Latin not recommended, but not forbidden. 
They are to remain until between fourteen and eigh- 
teen; and then to be bound out by the city corpora- 
tion. 

The half million left to the city, isfor the pur- 
pose of laying out, &e. a street, not less than twenty- 
one feet wide, to be called Delaware Avenue, all 
along the east part of Water street squares, and the 
— side of the logs which form the docks, or there- 
abouts. 

To pull down all wooden and birck-paved build- 
ings within the city, and to prohihit their erection 
in future. 

To widen and improve Water street, and to re- 
place the iron water pipes by larger ones. 

To place fire-plugs at the South West corner of 
Water street and each of the main streets that cross 


it. 

Three handred thousand dollars are bequeathed 
to the State, on condition that they pass laws to effect 
the objects above noticed; the bequest being for “* in- 
ternal improvement by canul navigation.” 

The bequests and devises, to the city, are never 
— applied to any other purposes than those spe- 
cified. 

The Will was last republished on the 20th of June, 
1831. 

Among the principal provisions, respecting the col- 
lege, we note. the following, 
** A competent number of instructors, assistants, 
| and other necessary agents, shall be selected, and 
| when needful their places for a time supplied: they 

shall receive adequate compensation for their ser- 
| vices, but no person shall be employed, who shall not 
be of tried skill in his or her proper department, of 
established moral character, and en all cases persons 
shall be chosen on account of their merit, and not 
through favour or intrigue.’ 

‘*In relation to the organization of the College 
and its a s, L leave, necessarily, many details 
to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadel- 
phia, and their successors; and I do so, with the more 
confidence, as from the nature of my bequests ap. the 


-| benefit to result from them, I trust that my fellow- 


citizens of phe wire will observe and evince ese 
pécial care and anxiety in selecting members for their 
City Councils, and other 

** There are, however, some restrictions, whieh T 
consider it my duty to prescribe, and to be, amongst 
others, conditions on which my bequest for said col- 
lege is made and to be enjoyed, namely: first, I en- 
join and require, that, if, at the close of any year, 
the income of the fund devoted to the purposes of the 
said college shall be more than sufficient for the 
maintenance of the institution during that year, then 
the balance of the said income, after defraying such 
maintenance, shall be forthwith invested in good se- 
curities, thereafter to be and remain a part of the 
capital; but in no event, shall any part of the said 
capital be sold, disposed of, or pledged, to meet the 
current expenses of the said institution, to which I 
devote the interest, income, and dividends thereof, 
exclusively: Secondly, Jenjoin and require that no 
ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any sect what- 
soever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatever in the said College; nor shall any such per- 
son ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visiter, 
within the premises appropriated to the purposes of 
the said college. In making this restriction, I do not 
mean to cast any reflection upon any person or sect 
whatsoever; but as there is such a maltitude of sects, 
and such a diversity of opinion amonst them, I de- 
sire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who 
are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from 
the excitement which clashing doctrines and sectari- 
an controversy are so apt to produce; my desire is, 
that all the instructors and teachers in the college 
shall take pains toinstil into the minds of the scholars, 
the purest principles of morality, so that, on their 
entrance into active life, they may, from inclination 
and habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow 
creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety and industry, 
adopting at the same time such religious tenets as 
their matured reason may enable them to prefer.” 


The number of deaths that occurred in this city 
last week, was 120, Of these, seventeen were the 
victims of consumption, five of catarrh, seventeen of 
scarlet fever, six of influenza, and two of madness 


from rum. 
Miss Frances Wright is said to be in Paris, col- 


lecting materials for a new publication. She is ex- 
pected to return to this country in autumu next. 


Several of the newspapers propose a Jubilee on the 
22d of February next, it being the hundredth birth- 
day of Washington. The Baltimore Patriot sug- 
gests as a part of the ceremonies, that Washington’s 
Farewell Address be published in every newspaper 
in the Union. 


The Governor of New York has pardoned out of 
the state prison during the past year, seventy-three 
convicts. 


There are 213 Students attached to the Medical 
Department of the Transylvania University. 


‘The National Intelligencer of Friday last, says— 
‘¢ For the first time in our government, now in its 
forty-third year, an Ex-President has, in the case of 
Mr. Adams, become a member of the national legis- 
lature. Is it not a curious coincidence, that, on the 
roll of the members, the names being thereon placed 
alphabetically, the name which stands at the head of 
the list should be that of this very individual—John 
Quincy Adams.” 


The Messrs. Turners, fora number of years asso- 
ciated with Mr. John Langin the publication of the 
New York Gazette, have withdrawn from that esta- 
blishment, which will hereafter be published exclu- 


sively by Mr. Lang. : 


_A piece wasrecently performed at one of the Lon- 
don theatres, in which these lines occur: 


‘* Take back the foul reproach, unmanner’d railer, 
Nor urge my rage too far, lest thou shouldst find 

I have as daring spirits in my blood 

As thou or any of thy race.e’er boasted; 

And though no gaudy titles graced my birth, 

Yet Heaven that made me honest, made me more 
Than ever King did, when he made a Lord,” 


According to the London Courier, when the three 


last lines were repeated, the shouts of the audience |- 


were almost deafening, nor were these demonstrs- 
tions confined to the galleries. ‘The feeling was 
equally strong in the pit and boxes. Can the lords see 
nought in this? 

The Rev. Ralph W. Emerson and the Rev. How- 
ard Malcolm, have been elected to officiate alternate- 
ly as chaplains of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. -At the election for chaplain there were 
twenty-four reverend gentlemen placed in nomina- 


tion, embracing almost every clergyman in Boston. 


In the Senate the Rey. Mr. Greenwood was chosen 
chaplain on the first ballot. 


In our columns of to-day, we have given place to 
a highly interesting epistle from the distinguished 
correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle, 
*O. P. Q.” It is one of a new series lately com- 
menced, and is written with all the peculiar energy 
which characterized those that have preceded it. 
The felicitous manner of this writer, in grouping 
together the remarkable events in a nation’s history, 
is singularly illustrated in the cursory view of Eu- 
rope given in the letter referred to. There is a 
boldness itn his political speculations, that proves 
there are men in Europe who fully appreciate the 
blessings of a free elective government, based on the: 
only legitimate source of power—the will of the 
people. The promulgation of such principlesas the 
author of these letters advances, cannot but eventuate 
in the melioration of the general condition of man- 
kind. 

When recurring to the events of the past year, as 
friends of liberty and order, we cannot but lament 
the policy that has induced France to eompromise 
her national honour, by tamely witnessing the sub- 
jugation of her friends, without making an effort in 
their behalf—those friends, who, on the guarantee 
of aid, fearlessly vindicated the justness of the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by her, as the fruit of the glorious 
three days which accomplished her regeneration. 
There is a species of treachery in the construction 
she has given to the non-interventional edicts which 
the government issued to the worldat the commence- 
ment of the revolution, that has deceived all who. 
placed reliance on her faith; and many have fallen: 
victims to their falsity, whose sueeess would have 
strengthened her cause by extending the liberties of 
the human race. But will the people of France sub- 
mit to this imputation?—that people whose very soul 
seems to be wrapped up in national glory, with the 
renowned deeds of their fathers fresh in the memoe 
ries of an offspring emulous of the fame of their 
sires. We think not—and every day brings stronger 
evidence of the frailness of the tenure by which Louis 
Philippe holds the sceptre of France. 


By not following the principles of the revolution, 
the French government has been compelled to have 
recourse to every means which sophistry could de- 
vise, to support her trembling fabrie. It bas thus 
tampered with the feelings of the people, aud will 
eventually forfeit their respeet—when a plain and 
open course would haye won their esteem, and con- 
tributed mach to the permanent peace of Europe, by 
showing to surrounding nations the necessity of re- 
dressing the grievances of their subjects. Her timi- 
dity in vindicating the principles she laid down, has 
strengthened her enemies; and rendered them more 
imperious in their conduct, as the most certain me- 
thod of staying the innovating spirit of republican- 
ism. That spirit may be stayed for a time, it is 
true; but it will ultimately pierce the clouds of de- 
spotism, and the sun of liberty will yet shed his 
beams over the land where superstition and igno- 
rance at present are dominant. 


How vain—how futile is the wisdom of man, when 


subsidized to enforce what honour and magnanimity 
would repudiate. Let the history of Louis Philippe 
bear witness. He who but a short period ago, stood 
highest in the estimation of his countrymen, and re- 
ceived the chief office in the government as the free 
gift of their affection for him, even now is subject 
to a scrutinizing surveillance which bodes little for 
his security or welfare. The people have been 
led to inquire, what they have gained by the 

of one branch of the Bourbon family for another? 
What will be the answer to such an inquiry? Cer- 
tainly nothing more can be addaced, than a bare ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the nation in 
contradistinction to the right divine. ‘That, i 

is something gained; but the benefits which are con- 
sequent on such an admission have not been deve- 
loped by those whose duty it was to have manifested 
them, by following up the scheme necessary on its 
inception. 

The exciting events which have called forth the 
spirit of a neighbouring nation, have, in a measure, 
drawn the attention of the people of France from 
their own government to that of their neighbours; 


and thus had a tendeney te slacken their energy in 
furthering an inquiry so dangerous to the powers that 
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be. But when calm and quietness shall return, and 
reason resumes her empire, they will reflect on their 
own relative position, and ask themselves the ques- 
tion, is their gain equal to the sacrifices they have 
made? Will not such reflection make them more 
strenuous in their efforts to subvert that power which 
has retarded the fruition of their labours? Time 
will resolve. 


A late London paper has the following statement, 
which, if true, ishighly important, —‘In Prussia and 
Russia the Cholera has spared all persons employed 
in the manufactory of Tobacco or Snuff, thetan yards 
and medical laboratories. The smoke of Tobacco 
seems to neutralize most animal miasmata, and it is 
generally considered as & preservative against the 
cholera; accordingly, the Prussian, Austrian, and 
Russian magistrates have given permission to smoke 


in the streets.” 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Proposals have been issued by Thomas J. Rogers, 
Esq. of this city, for the publication of a new edition 
of the American Biographical Dictionary, or a Re- 
membrancer of the departed Heroes, Sages and 
Statesmen of America. The biographies are to be 
confined exclusively to those who signalized them- 
selves in either of the above capacities in the revolu- 
tionary war, which obtained the independence of 
this country. The present edition being the fifth, 
will be enlarged and revised by a gentleman of high 
literary attainments. Recommendations of the work, 
accompany the prospectus from Jefferson, Madison, 
Clinton, Jackson, Adams, Johnson, Rush, Clay, Ser- 
geant, Calhoun, and other eminent individuals.— 
The edition will be enriched with a judicious selec- 
tion of important and interesting state papers. The 
work will be comprised in an octavo volume of 500 
peges, will be full bound and lettered, and furnished 
to subscribers at three dollars per copy. Gen. Ro- 


gers, the publisher, is well calculated for rendering 


an edition of this important work valuable, and we 
trust will receive liberal encouragement. Subseri- 
bers’ names and remittances can be forwarded to him 
with safety, directed to Philadelphia, 


The Harpers of New York have just published a 
most excellent work on Cookery. Itpurports to be 
the production of Miss Prudence Smith, whose pre- 
face is one of the very best we havd*ever read, and 
proves conclusively that a good cook is of more im- 
portance than either statesmen, poets, or philoso- 
phers. The preface is indeed worth the price of the 
volume; though such a volume must be invaluable to 
young house-keepers and all who have not taken a 
regular series of lessons from a professed votary of 
Mrs. Glass. The publishers assure the public that 
their work has been made up from the most accurate 
sources, 


The proprietor of the Literary Rooms, in Ches- 
nut street, has published a very excellent pamphlet 
on the nature and cure of the prevailing Influenza. 
It should be read by all who have not medical ad- 
vice, and who are afflicted with the epidemic. 


According to a chronicle of olden times, twenty- 
four fat turkies, forty pounds each, could, in the year 
1695, be purchased in the province of South Carolina 
for a dollar. A correspondent of the Charleston 
Evening Post says:— 


The venerable Governor Archdale, who presided 
over the Province 25 years after its settlement, 1695 
—7, has left an authentic statement of its condition 
at that time, which would have been lost to posterity, 
had not our patriotic fellow citizen Mr. A. E. Mil- 
ler republished it from the only copy probably then 
extant. In this ‘description of that fertile and plea- 
sant Provinee of Carolina, &c. with several remark- 
able passages of Divine Providence during my time,” 
our old Governor states, page 11:—‘* The Indians 
are great hunters, and thereby not only serviceable 
to kill deer, &c. for to procure skins for trade with 
us, but those that live in the country plantations pro- 
eure of them the whole deer’s flesh, and will bring 


it many miles for the value of about six pence, and a | 


wild tarkey of forty pound for the value of two pence, 
English value. ‘There is also rast quantities or num- 
bers of wild ducks, geese, teal, and exceedingly 
plenty of fish, &e. and that which makes provision so 
cheap, is the shortness of the winter, where they 
need not to mow for winter fodder, and so can em- 
ploy their hands in raising other commodities.” 


We perceive that Mr. Stillwell, of New York, has | Pree 


introduced a resolution into the legislature of that 
state, praying for the abolition of the public execu- 


| tion of criminals. We trust that the resolution may 
pass, and that a similar one may soon be introduced 
inte the legislature of this commonwealth, and be 
adopted. We can conceive of no benefits likely to 
arise in any sense from public executions. Such 
spectacles are revolting to the best feelings of our 
nature, and while the public voice is unanimous in 
deprecating bull-baits, cock-fights, and the gladiator 
contests of ancient Rome, it is not a little remarkable 
that we tolerate in public the cold and unnatural 
scenes incident to public executions. It is well for 
the community that such scenes are not irequent, as, 
instead of being calculated to render us more sensitive, 
and to render more keen the thrill of horror which 
every one of human emotions must feel in witnessinga 
fellow being launched into eternity, the frequent repe- 
tition of such executions would render us callous and 
cold on such occasions, and the taking of life would 
be witnessed with an unblanched eye and a quiet 
heart, instead of with trembling and trepidation, as 
now. We frequently hear of persons fainting away 
when the lancet of the physician is applied to the arm 
of a near relative, and nearly every one shudders at 
the spectacle of an amputated limb, yet there are 
hundreds of those who grow sick and faint-hearted on 
such occasions, will travel miles to witness the neck 
of some wretched criminal dislocated, at the expense 
of his life. The principle of curiosity in the human 
bosom is a strong one, but it never should be grati- 
fied at the expense of the finer feelings of our nature; 
neither should the laws sanction public spectacles 
calculated to harden the heart, or to nerve the eye 
for sights of horror, at the sacrtfice of human sympa- 
thies and kindly feeling. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 

There are few who will not agree with us that the 
following paragraph, which we quote from the Bos- 
ton Statesman, contains quite as much truth as com- 
pliment: : 

PartrapELpHta.—It is indeed a matter of marvel as 
well as admiration, that this magnificent City should 
have been vlessed—yea, thrice blessed with the wis- 
dom, the patriotism and the munificence of three 
such eminent and extraordinary men as Penn and 
Franklin and Girard. Neither of them natives of 
the city; two of them foreigners of different coun- 
tries, always rivals and enemies—the other an adven- 
turer from New England; one born in London, one 
in Boston, the other in Bordeaux; yet all vieing, as 
it were, in doing honour to the home of their adop- 
tion; and leaving a monument of gratitude to perpe- 
tuate their names and their memories. What is it 
that has given Philadelphia this proud preeminence 
over every other city in the Union? Is it not that in- 
fluence which the practical virtues of the followers 
of Ge Fox have exerted and diffused through 
society? Wehardly know in what terms of com- 
mendation to speak of the excellence of that beauti- 
tul creed of this peaceful sect—patient under perse- 
cution, rendering good for evil, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, full of faith and good works, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy. Among them are no 
sudden changes of heart, no miraculous awakenings 
of conscience, no compassing Heaven and earth to 
make proselytes. Yet they exerta salutary and pow- 
erful influence on society, that commends this 
creed to the love and admiration of all sects and all 
denominations. We think we can see in the unex- 
ampled prosperity of Philadelphia, the transmitted 
virtues of its early founders, which have been 
cherished and practised by every succeeding genera- 
tion. ‘The public spirit of Penn was the bright ex- 
emplar of Franklin; the liberality of Franklin, an 
examp'e for the munificence of Girard. All these 
great benefactors were remarkable for the tolerance 
of their religious creeds. 


The Will of the late Stephen Girard, Esq. appears 
to excite nearly as much interest throughout the 
country as it has produced in Philadelphia. Several 
of the’ New York and Baltimore newspapers have al- 
ready published it entire. , 


‘*THE TRAVELLING DRAMA.” 

The new drama, the production of the master spi- 
rit of the Literary Subaltern, was, it seems, not so 
utterly unsuccessful as the ‘‘card” of Mr. South- 
worth, its author, which we republished some days 
since might induce the reader to believe. In his last 
paper, Mr. S. in the true spirit of philosophy, says: 

We return our ciyilities to the editor of the New 
Evening Journal, and leave to assure him, that 
our drama, entitled the Capture of Prescott, or the 
Heroism of Barton, was not rewarded ‘ with a beg- 
garly account.of empty boxes,” although it is true, 
that our benefit night amounted to that thing almost 

isely. The production was played four nights 
in succession, to good houses, before it reached our 
turn for a benefit, ‘‘ when the ple did not walk 
| in,” and of course we were left to indulge in our 


moral reflections, on benches as empty as vacated pill 
boxes. The play had a very good run, and was ho- 
noured by sundry good natured remarks from gentle- 
men critics. Itis now on the “ entire go,” and is 
now taking the rounds of theadjacent country villages, 
with a company of strolling gentlemen, who raise 
the wind out of it, and “astonish the natives” with 
its presentation. 
ed in the halls of the village inns, without scenery, 
wardrobe, or any thing else, and is made to ‘* go” 
by the Guy Watson of Mr. M‘Guire, and the Jona- 
than of Mr. Riley. The last account we had from 
it, it was at the village of Woonsocket, where it was 
enacted as usual without the aid of scenery or dress. 
As it is on the walk off, we do not know that we may 
ever see it again. 


A new comedy in five acts, entitled the ‘*Discard- 
ed Daughter,” and said to be of acknowledged lite- 
rary merit, is about to be brought forwrad at the N. 
York Riehmond Hill Theatre. 


Mr. Blanchard, the comedian, who has been so 
successful at New York, is about to visit this city. 


THRE REFORM BILL. 

The London Courier of the 21st, says upon this 
important subject,—“ The king has arrived in town 
for the purpose of presiding at a council, to be holden 
this day at St. James’s palace, and at which it will 
be deteamined to what period parliament shall be 
further prorogued. ‘This question was, in fact, de- 
cided upon at the cabinet council on Saturday ; but 
it would be manifestly improper to make a public an- 
nouncement on the subject until the advice of the 
ministers shall have received the sanction of his ma- 
jesty.” 

So it seems that the ministers, having found it im- 
possible to succeed with the bill at the time desig- 
nated on the breaking up of parliament, have been 
compelled to ask the king for more time. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS—By W1LLiI4M 
HowlrTt. 
Published by Carey & Lea. 

We have rarely perused a volume, which has af- 
forded us more pleasure and instructive entertain- 
ment, than the one whose title heads this article. 
The productions and. changes of every month, the 
beauties and variations of every season, the magnifi- 
cent splendour of the heavens, and the solemnity and 
grandeur of the great deep, are described by the in- 
telligent author, with a facility of expression and 
eloquence of language seldom equalled. Nature is 
here depicted with a master-hand; and the different 
objects of creation, with their beauties and transitions, 
are revealed in glowing and poetic colours. To all 
those who love to be initiated into the mysteries of 
nature, with her variations—or follow her through 
her secret and wonderful operations—the ** Book of 
the Seasons,” will yield a fund of instruction and 
amusement. Itis one of the most delightful volumes 
that we have ever read, and we take great pleasure 
in recommending it as a work, which happily com- 
bines useful instruction with elegant aud entertaining 
description. A. C. D. 

’ For the Philadelphia Album. 

LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN. 

Published by Carey & Lea. 

The volume before us, is the eleventh number ot 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, and contains 
the lives of Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Archbishop Cranmer, and William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh. The Life of Sir Thomas More is from 
the pen of Sir James Mackintosh; and is distinguish- 
ed, like all the former productions of the same 
writer, for a liberal and dispassionate spirit of inves- 
tigation, and a scrupulous adherence to facts. No 
one can read the life of the unfortunate More, with- 
out feeling the highest admiration for his rigid and 
unwavering integrity, and for that attractive amia- 
bility of disposition which formed so prominent a 
feature in his character, 


We understand that it is perform- | 


Cranmer, Wolsey, and Lord Burleigh are written in 
a style of much excellence, and their individual cha- 
racters are portrayed with justice and impartiality. 
The life of Cardinal Wolsey exhibits the melancholy 
picture of the results of inordinate ambition, and is 
full of moral instruction throughout. 

To those who are just entering upon the duties of 

life, we would particularly recommend the life of 
Lord Burleigh, as they ‘will there obtain some prac- 
tical lessons, which, if followed, will be of the ut- 
most importance throughout life. His habits of con- 
stant application, his unremitted attention to the 
duties of every station in which he was placed, and 
the skilful prudence with which he managed his pri- 
vate matters, as well as public affairs, are features in 
his character, which should fix the attention of the 
young, and which they should by all means strive to 
imitate. 
_ In concluding oir observations on this interesting 
volume, we will remark, that the characters are ex- 
hibited in accordance with the views of the times; 
and we are certain, that no one can rise from the 
perusal of the work, without having his understand- 
ing enlarged, and the best affections of his heart im- 
proved. ‘ A. C. D. 


, For the Philadelphia Album. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE.—Votr. IIT. 
By Eyre Evans Crone.—Published by Carey & Lea. 

Upon a former occasion, we called the attention of 
our readers to the two first volumes of the above his- 
tory. We shall now introduce them to the third, 
which has just been published, and which completes 
the work. The former volumes, although exceed- 
ingly attractive and instructive as the history of a 
great and chivalric people; yet they must yield, in 
point of interest, to the third, which embraces a de- 
tail of the most awful and tremendous revolution 
that ever occurred within the history of man. A re- 
volution which produced a total disorganization of 
society, and which let loose all the bad passions of 
the human heart—which overthrew the laws of mo- 
rality, law, and religion—which trampled under foot 
the obligations of humanity, and set at defiance the 
ties of love, friendship, and consanguinity—and 
which menaced the institutions of all Europe with 
total destruction. But the ‘‘reign of terror” has 
passed: Robespierre, Marat, and Danton have perish- 
ed; and France, though she is not yet firmly fixed in 
the exercise of her reforming and liberal doctrines, 
is in a comparative state of repose, and exhibiting 
the cheering aspect of peace, prosperity and security. 

The following extract, in relation to Charlotte 
Corday, and detailing the death of the monster, Ma- 
rat, will be read with interest:— 


**Well born, (Charlotte Corday) and inheriting 
competence, she became like Madame Roland, and 
many talented females of the time, deeply interested 
in political events. She came to worship with en- 
thusiasm the idea of a republic, such as that which 
illustrated the ancient world, in which patriotisra 


inspired the mass, in which virtues and genius were 
the undisputed titles to influence and power. 

‘* This halcyon political state she saw in the pre- 
dominance of the Gironde: and she was enamoured 
of the philosophy, the eloquence, the varied talents 
of its leaders. 


‘* Mortified and indignant at their fate, Charlotte 
Corday made personal acquaintance with her admired 
statesmen, then fugitives at Caen; and her feelings 
inspired her with heroic resolve. Imparting her 
purposes to none, she set out alone to Paris, and 
spent some days in seeking the abodes, and learning 
the motions of the sanguinary triumvirate. She deter- 
mined to immolate one of them, and Marat appeared 
to her to be the most guilty and most atrocious. But 
he no longer went abroad to the Convention: suffer- 
ing under a continual fever, which he allayed by fre- 
quent baths, and indulged by denunciations and pro- 
scriptions, sent forth either in his daily joumal, or 
in letters to the Conveation. He was then clamor- 
ous, like a hound for his meal delayed, that Custines 
and Biron, the two generals in command, were aris« 


tocrats worthy of condemnation and the guillotine, 
Charlotte Corday went to the abode of the monster: 


His unjust trial and execu- | a female, with whom he lived, denied her entrance: 


tion by the commands of the ferocious and diabolical | she insisted, saying she had matters of importance to 


Henry, the deep attachment of his affectionate daugh- | 
ter Margaret, and her constant devoteduess to him, | 


communicate, having just arrived from Caen, Marat, 
who was exteuded in his bath in an adjoining chamber, 
caught the word, cried out that the young girl should 


under all and every varying circumstance of his! be admitted, and eagerly commenced inquiries re- 


chequered life, form a combination of incidents as, 
affecting and iuteresting as the most happily con-, 
ceived or best written novel or romance. Sir James 
has formed a just estimate of his character, and has 
drawn the pictare of the scenes in which he oceupied , 


a conspicuous station, with a fidelity and truth which 


lating te the Girondist deputies, then at Caen. He 
caretully noted down her replies, muttering, ‘* the 

shall all go to the guillotine,” when Charlotte Cor- 
day approached, and plunged a knife into his breast. 
His ery for help brought his mistress, aud she a 
crowd. The monster had expired, the words of 
blood still in his mouth. She was immediately taken, 


| tried, and executed, exhibiting throughout the mast 


commands our highest approbation. The lives of unshaken fortitude and heroism.” 
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We commend the work as an excellent, well writ- 
ten, philosophic history, and creditable to the author, 
for the talent displayed in its execution. m 

A. C. D. 


SELECTIONS. 
LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Extract from an Oration delivered at the Commencement 
of Princeton Coutiece, by Geor@e M. Esq. 
While I am thus standing with you at the barrier 

which divides the college from the crowd, the silent 

shades of study from the glittering and tumultuous 
ways of the world :—a barrier which to-morrow’s 
sun will see you overleap :—permit me cursorily to 
inculcate 9 principle of future action, whose direct 
tendency isto confirm your virtue, to elevate your 
motives, to invigorate the prosecution of upright pur- 
suits, and to perpetuate the peace and composure of 
your hearts. It is not for me to meddle with the 
peremoune precepts of religion or morality : I shrink 
rom any vain attempt to fortify the admonitions of 
our pious, learned, and venerated chief. But I would 
ain, in the fulfilment of my humbler task, furnish 
you a clue through many chambers of the labyrinth 
you are about entering, and impress upon your me- 
mories, a maxim, to which you can never unprofita- 
bly nor reluctantly recur. \ 

Gentlemen—you are American citizens. The im- 
mense throng of 13 millions of human beings who 
surround you—their admirable institutions of govern- 
ment—their laws, usages, and language—their vast 
territory, noble rivers, luxuriant valleys, and inter- 
minable plains—their science, their letters, their li- 
berties, their exploits, and their renown:—all these 
constitute your country ; and I say to you, asthe first 
of lessons, as well for individual happiness as for 
social duty, reverence and love your country! 'Take 
what occupation you may; agricultural, professional, 
mechanical—pursue it with ever so much zeal, 
talent, and tact; amass wealth and acquire sway; if 
you do not reverence and love your country, there 
will be a-bitter and embittering void within your 
bosoms, making every acquisition distasteful, and 
converting every fruition into disappointment. But 
learn to love your country strongly: be that an ever- 
present and fundamental principle of public or pri- 
vate conduct, stimulating you to useful examples, or 
checking the aspirations of ambition; and success 
will come without alloy, as adversity may overtake 
without reproach, 

The love of country, however, to which I refer, is 
not that common-place sentiment which germinates 
without root upon the rank soil of affectation, or 
shoots, unbidden and unawares, from ignorant in- 
stinct. The mere natural attachment to the region 
of gee | or of residence, is, in itself, though amia- 
ble, too fragile for reliance, too slight for constant 
or severe service. Let your’s be the combined pro- 
duct of true feeling and discriminating reason; of 
comprehensive surveys, both historical and contem- 
poraneous; of a preference, calmly and conclusively 
adjudged. Thus only can it outlive the unceasing 
assaults of selfishness, or prevent the corroding 
effects of those temporary crosses or casualties to 
whieh we are all doomed. 

Shall I then venture merely to indicate why you 
should reverence and love your country ’—to advert 
to so:e of the many causes which warrant and justi- 
fy it, in its most ardent and profound condition? The 
theme cannot readily tire, though e8sayed by an un- 
skilful tongue, and is eminently appropriate to the 
occasion. 

The seale, gentlemen, n which it has pleased 
the creative power to model this land, is that of unit- 
ed sublimity and utility, Asan abode for intellectual 
beings, it is surpassed in grandeur of conformation, 
and in commodious connexion of parts, by no por- 
tion of the globe. Ranging itself majestically in 
front of the Atlantic Ocean from the twenty-fifth to 
the forty-seventh degree of latitude, it expands west- 
ward to the Pacific, three thousand five hundred 
miles. Its coast is penetrated by the noblest of es- 
tuaries. The undulations of its surface now swell 
into cloud-capt, but never bleak or inaccessible moun- 
tains: now sink into channels for vast, but never dan- 

rous streams; and again stretch forth into bound- 

ess, but never baneful levels of fertitity and of forest. 
The exuberance of its products, every where and 
unceasingly invites immigration, and rewards indus- 

— Its waters and its woodland equally throng. 

The buffalo of the prairies, or the bald-eagle of the 
peaks, is but the closing link in a chain of animated 
nature, by which our soil and our air are enriched or 
adorned: and, almost spontaneously unveiled, the 
treasures of mineralogy peer and sparkle from the 
earth, ministering alike to the ‘ solid substance” and 

*¢ feeble splendour” of its possessors. These are 

hysical characteristics to which uo patriot can be 

Blind, They are the native and immutable qualities 

of his home; inspiring content, awakening admira- 

tion, and constituting an endaring foundation for just 
pride. it may be that you have read of skies more 
deeply blue; oflakes more poetically placid; of scene- 

"y more abrupt, impracticable, and romantic,than any 

this continent canfurnish. Fancy, in these deseri 

tions, has probably thrown her prismatic embellish- 
ment over fact: but conteding otherwise;—how 
shadowy and volatile seem all the mere amusements 
of taste, when contrasted with the ruddy offspring of 
America, the sterling realities of plenty, health, and 
happiness! 
ut, gentlemen, this spacious mansion, with all its 


excellencies, is the humblest allotment of your in- 
heritance. There are moral causes, far nobler and 
more impressive, to invigorate your love of country. 

Searcely three centuries have elapsed, since first a 
civilized man beheld, in a mist of distance and 
of doubt, the regions we inhabit. When Sebastian 
Cabot, impelled by the example of the great discov- 
erer, moved along the eastern margin of the present 
United States, and returned to his monarch and his 
merchants, without attempting either settlement or 
conquest, not the feeblest ray of an impending fu- 
ture could have illumined his mind. He turned the 
prows of his barks away from these shores as irre- 
claimably savage:—and another hundred of years 
glided by, ere Raleigh trod the beach of Roanoke, 
or permanently encamped a pioneering detachment 
upon the banks of the Powhatan. In 1610, a small 
peninsula on the coast of Virginia, tenanted by a less 
number of human beings than the young brothers I 
address, was the germ, the grain of mustard-seed, 
on which depended the gigantic growth of the Ame- 
rican nation! The pilgrims of New Plymouth fol- 
lowed, in 1620; and with a rapidity far transcending 
all experience and all hope, successive streams of 
civilization, like the rays of the sun, darted from the 
east, sped their searching and fertilizing course 
through a wilderness, and awoke to its high destiny 
the fairest and freshest portion of the earth! 

And have you never asked, whence t .is wonder- 
ful work? Have you never scrutinized the basis of 
this mighty structure? Approach it, Gentlemen, 
with confidence: you, at least, need not shrink from 
tracing the moral overflow to which you owe your 
country up to its remotest source. There are no 
wolf-bred bands of robbers at that fountain—no 
hordes of devastating barbarians, impelled by want, 
or a keen thirst for blood; no flying criminals, dread- 
ing the avenging swords of justice—from such an 
origin as either of these, a generous patriotism might 
avert its gaze. But how is the heart soothed and 
the mind lifted; how powerfully fortified is our re- 
verence for home, when we contemplate the virtu- 
ous, wise, peaceable, and pious men by whom this 
nation was founded? When we couple so. extraor- 
dinary an achievement with their simple manners, 
their pure designs, their lofty motives, their meek 
resignation, and their unconquerable fortitude! 
When we find that, in an age of refinement, and 
from that very quarter of the globe self-esteemed 
solely civilized; in the days of Elizabeth and of Ba- 
con—of Henry and Sully—of Shakspeare, of Milton, 
our progenitors, enjoying all the blessings of moral 
and intellectual improvement, and all the sweets of 
}polished life, sought in the sequestered shades of 
this unexplored land, its only, but its unalienable and 
inestimable treasures—untrammelled freedom of ac- 
tion, and uncontrollable liberty of conscience! Phi- 
losophy can designate for contemplation nothing 
more sublime. History presents no parallel: for the 
callous and insatiable cupidity which made both east- 
ern and western Indies, at periods of invading settle- 
ment, flow, with torrents of blood, or resound with 
the clank of chains, never degraded our national an- 
cesury, nor polluted the air we breathe. It is our’s 
—our’s exclusively, to boast an undefiled social ori- 
gin, consistent alike with true religion, universal 
ewe and the proudest conceptions of human 
worth. : 

The moral influence of this peculiar feature of our 
story should operate unspent through all generations 
—steadily preserving us from the pernicious princi- 
ples and practices shunned by the primitive fathers. 
Carry with you, Gentlemen, into the various occupa- 
tions of active citizenship to which you are destined, 
a clear comprehension of its intrinsic excellence and 
a deep sense of its comparative superiority:—push 
— scrutiny into its details more amply than would 

e compatible with my present purpose or opportu- 
nity:—it will confirm sentiments of practical import- 
ance, and persuasively teach you to reverence and 
love your country. 

These retrospections, though fortunately unaccom- 
panied by any degrading consciousness of degenera- 
cy, are not perhaps essential to present patriotism. 
The spirit of the first colonists was cherished like a 
sacred fire. It presided, as a territorial genius, over 
a rapidly augmenting population. It was inherently 
and inflexibly republican. And it gradually deve- 
loped the doctrines and matured the measures upon 
which now repose the freedom and independence of 
the United States. But come to call your attention 
to incidents of more recent date—to the glories which 
your immediate predecessors have achieved, and 
which you must contribute to perpetuate; to the 
proud proofs that no nation is more entitled than 
this to the honour, gratitude, and devotion of its ci- 
tizens. 

Whence was it, Gentlemen, that the great and 
fundamental truths of civil and religious liberty— 
truths which have harbingered the disenthralment 
and happiness of myriads of human beings—truths 
which, penetrating the recesses of superstition and 
oppression, have dispelled and destroyed them, as 
fluids glide into the fissures of rocks, and, expandin 
by congelation, heave them from their seats, or ren 
them into fragments:—whence was it, that these 
truths received their final demonstration and ever- 
lasting impulse? Whence were they sent forth, with 
the solemnity of national emphasis, as the recognized 
rules, alike of Divine beneficence and worldly wis- 
dom—of Providence and of policy—without which 
modes of faith are but varied shades of folly, and 
forms of government mere meshes for slaves? In 
accomplishing the political separation of yourcountry 
from Great Britain, its sages legislated and philoso- 


phised for all mankind, and for all ages. They have 
placed the world under an obligation which can be 
cancelled only by its frank acknowledgment. Do I 
exaggerate? Let the entire continent of America, 
rescued from Spanish tyranny and inquisitions; the 
thirty-five millions of France, unyoked of feudalism; 
emancipated Ireland, and revolutionized England; 
nay, let Europe, from her hundred communities, 
and even wretched Africa, answer the question. Let 
them say to what radiant source they trace the light 
which has shone upon them in the fruition of its full 
blaze; or the eheering promise of its dawn. Let 
them say whence issued the loud pzan which startled 
man, throughout their domains, from bondage and 
bigotry, to the enjoyment of those rights to which 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
him!” 

And is not this something to exult in? Is not this 
youthful exploit better than twenty centuries of he- 
raldry or of barbarous existence? Would you con- 
sent to exchange it for the T'welve Tables of Decem- 
viral, or the fifty-volumed Pandeets of Imperial 
Rome? for the Canons of Papacy! or for the regal 
concessions of Magna Charta? It can never be an 
object of a disciplined mind to deprecate the valae 
of these monuments of wisdom—but, contrasted with 
the luminous expositions of elementary and contrel- 
ling principles embodied in the declaration of our 
revolutionary Congress, and in the constitutions of 
the Union and of the respective States, they sink into 
utter insignificance. Gentlemen, on this score at 
least, your country can have no rival in your reve- 
rence and love. aint 

Look, then, to the structure of your public insti- 
tutions—resting upon the will, and confiding in the 
virtuous intelligence of the multitude—as simple as 
wise, as practical as philosophical—the convenient, 
and conservative principle of representation, enabling 
a common government, both federative and popular 
in its origin and its action, to retain, through an al- 
most boundless extent of territory, all the energy, 
while it avoids all the instability and disorder which 
accompanied the interesting and unmitigated demo- 
cracies of antiquity. Each free and independent 
State, itself a separate and secure depository of 
invaluable rights and powers, forms, by ¢hosen 
delegates, a part of one integral and essential 
branch of a national Jegislature:—an harmonious, 
though sub-divided—a consentaneous, though una- 
malgamated people compose, by their direet repre- 
sentatives, another branch: and the executive mostly 
springing from the source last mentioned, may yet, 
in one case, by a complicated and compromised ar- 
rangement, be considered to emanate equally from 
both—the State, as distinct bodies politic, 
and the people representatively collected in the con- 
stituent assembly. ‘Fhe judicial department—that 
balance wheel of the whole structure, with Its duties 
and objects limited and defined, is also an offspring 
of the interwoven principles of federation and union; 
its incumbents, being designated by the elected exe- 
cutive, are but one remove farther from the original 
fountain of all just authority, and being subject to 
confirmation or rejection by the Senatorial delegates, 
cannot exist except with the presumed assent of a 
majority of the free and independent States. But I 
may be trenching upon controverted theories, When 
my sole design is to impart a general idea: I there- 
fore abruptly pause. Itis, however, in reference to 
this social and political organization, that your pa- 
triotism should be strongly and steadily cultivated. 
Learn to appreciate, and resolve to sustain it. Com- 
pare it with the mischievous and cumbersome ma- 
chinery,. elsewhere reared in rude ages; making the 
general welfare subordinate to individual aggrandize- 
ment; inverting the order of Providence, and giving 
power to a prince or a peer, while it ascribes weak- 
ness to a people; and repressing or mis-directing the 
ennobling impulse and salutary struggles of an innate 
and inextinguishable sense of natural equality. Un- 
fold the pages of ancient or modern history, and as 
you mark the troubled course and disastrous 
of other systems, be prepared to exclaim:— 


*‘Such are the woes, when arbitrary pow’r 
And lawless passion hold the sword of justice !— 
If there be any land as fame reports, 

Where common laws restrain 
A happy land, where circulating pow’r 

Flows through each member of the embodied state; 
Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing, 

Her grateful sons shine bright with every virtue, 
Untainted with the lust of innovation: 

Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 

Unbroken as the sacred chain of nature 

That links the jarring elements in peace.” 


I cannot forbear, at this, the most appropriate 
stage of my remarks, warning you of an assault to 
which your love of country must, in the ordinary 
course of events, be early subjected. 

Few things excite more disgust in the ingenious 
and disinterested mind of youth, than a first expe- 
rience of the operations and uproar of party spirit. 
‘his seemingly inseparable companion of free insti- 
tutions is encountered at the very threshold of pub- 
lic action;—long before you can perceive its contra- 
dic tendencies, or ascertain its general efiects:— 
long before you entirely abandon those Utopian 
views of human perfectibility, suggesféd by your own 
virtues, and yet unconfated by the realities of life. 
Party spirit appears on the instant to be the antago- 
nist of patriotism: reckless, tumultuous, unsparing, 
changeable, and fanatic:—inaccessible to reason; un- 
awed by truth, and unsusceptible of fear:—forever 
urging to extremes; alike fulsome in its praise and 


malignant in its censure; content with nothing short 
ofan idol, or avictim. its wonderful activity, and 
its clamorous echoes, inspire an e ese 
mate of its prevalence and power; anda too hasty 
judgment sometimes pronounces condemnation upon 
a whole system, which is even slightly affected by 
what is deemed 80 perturbed and deforming an 
agency. 

It may, nevertheless, be, as some have insisted, 
that party, to a certain extent, isnot only wholesome, 
but necessary, ina republic: that without it we should 
slumber in dangerous security: that freedom is a 
blessing not to be permanently enjoyed, except with 
indefatigable and jealous vigilance: and that, such is 
the imperfection of man, his purest feelings and de- 
signs, like the precious metals, must be alloyed by 
baser ones, before they can become practically use- 
ful or efficient. If the annals of many centuries be 
credited, a government like your’s, founded upon 
and recognizing indefeasible rights, cannot exist 
without the incident of party spirit. It is the foam- 
ing eddy driven before, or the boiling wake follow- 
ing after, the ship of state:—seeming sometimes to 
present an insurmountable impediment to her pro- 
gress, and sometimes to dash overwhelmingly in 
pursuit;—but always composed of the very element 
on which she floats, and contributing in turn to buoy 
and sustain her. 

A discriminating patri¢tism will not, then, be im- 
paired by discovering this doubtful evil in constant 
association with the unquestionable good of constitue 
tional government. You must withstand the first 
shock, and instead of tarning away in the bitterness 
of sudden disappointment, be prepared, as you can- 
not wholly destroy, to confront, to assuage, and to 
restrict its influence. 

The liveliest attachment to your country may be 
farther and rationally justified by recollections of a 
kind less abstraet than those thus briefly referred to. 

Visit fora moment, Gentlemen, the Temple of 
Fame. Let fancy guide you, with Truth and His- 
tory as your companions, up its elevated steps, and 
into the resounding hall, where are congregated the 
sculptured images of all the wise, the good, and the 
great. As you enter that vast rotunda, say, whence 
is he whose majestic statue fills the proudest, loftiest 
niche? whence is he, towards whom ancient sages, 
heroes, and statesmen, starting from the crowded 
walls, seem to look and lean, as if acknowledging 
his supremacy? Whence is he, whom Leonidas, 
Thrasybulus, Aristides, and Epaminondas, grouped 
congeunially together, are gazing at with deference 
and admiration: befere the calm dignity of whose 
front, the blood-shot eye of Macedonian Alexander 
sinks rebuked, and even the accomplished Czsar 
throws his laurel crown away, sighing with the fatal 
anay of the Rubicon? Whence is he, towards 
whom Socrates points the attention of his pupil Al- 
cibiades, as an illustration of the virtue he had fruit- 
lessly inculeated? for whom, as a kindred, though 
superior spir, Camillus, Cincinnatus, and Cato 
seem to glow with welcomes, and in presence of 
whose sublime simplicity, the ‘Trajans and the An- 
tonines are hiding the vain ornaments which encirele 
their brows?- Let us draw nearer to this pre-eminent 
object. As we approach, its recess enlarges, and 
clustering around the pedestal of the chief Exure, 
are many who seem principally to delight in, and to 
boast of, their association with him. Whence and 
who is he?—The whole world can answer. In the 
smooth adamant on which he stands, no one has 
thought it necessary to chisel his nativity or name. 
He is the one without parallel:—beyond all Grecian 
and all Roman fame:—never to be forgotten, never 
to be mistaken. 

It is certainly a source of elevating reflection, and 
no contracted ground for pride, that you are citizens 
of a country which, in its very infancy, has furnished 
this noblest specimen of human excellence: which, 
while instructing and delighting mankind with her 
Franklin, her Madison, her Jefferson, her Adams, 
her Henry, her Hancock, her Montgomery, and her 
Howard, could yet embody the varied qualities of 
these illustrious men in completing her chosen model 
and representative. Study, gentlemen, study with 


} the enthusiasm of artists the character of this model. 


You will discover it to be, in every trait and in all its 
prané proportions, purely and exclusively American. 

t is the unmixed creation of your own continent—it 
will insensibly and irresistibly teach you to be na- 
tional; and I can suggest no more infallible means of 
arousing and confirming you to reverence and love 
your country. 

But again:—threughout the two millions of square 
miles composing the territorial surface of our tweaty- 
four confederated sovereignties, variously populous, 
the arts of peace—of peace in its widest and wisest 
sense—are triumphant. The diversifiedand harmo- 
nious occupations of private life are everywhere pur- 
sued with energetic and unshackled industry. Human 
passions are neither exasperated nor sulx'ued by even 
the semblance of military coercion. Nothing is seen, 
nothing is known, nothing is acknowletged, as the 
means of protection or redress, but the universal, 
conventional and equal power of the Jaw. Hence 
the importance, and hence the high reputation of 
those judicial functionaries whose wisdom and integ- 
rity, whether in the sphere-of each commonwealth, 
or in that of their union, have illustrated the novelty 
and maintained the firmness of our institutions.— 
They have been the ** Wational Gaurds” of our ju- 
risprudence: always at their posts, reconciling vivid 
doctrines of liberty ‘with the exigencies of social or- 


der, and preserving, amid the untried bases of our 
system, the fundamental and immutable distinctions 
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of righ. and wrong. To this peaceable phalanx, gen- 
tlemen, a short experience and study will induce you 
to render the homage of your gratitude and venera~ 
tion—while you cannot fail to perceive how immense~ 
ly, though tranquilly, they have augmented the sub- 
stantial virtues and true glories of your country.—~ 
Wherever civilization is unequivocally established 
and progressive: —wherever the safety, honour and 
happiness of the mass of mankind, and the stability 
of nations are deemed worthier objects of attainment 
than the plundered trophies of aggressive war, or the 
Corinthian luxuries of palaces—there will be duly 
appreciated the learned triumphs and humanizing 
labours of a Parsons, a Kent, a Wythe, a Tucker, a 
Tilghman, or a Marshal—there it will be owned that 
the American judiciary may be proudly invoked io 
confirm and justify the ardour of American patriot- 
"ie is this—perhaps the greatest—the only region 
of intellectual excellence to which you may confident- 
ly appeal. The time has come when we may venture, 
without incurring the hazard of a venomous sarcasm, 
to speak of achievements on the rugged heights of 
Science, or the velvet lawns of Literature, as well as 
amid the boisterous waves of a some-time-since mo- 
nopolized ocean. ‘‘IVho reads an American book?” 
wasa contemptuous and taunting interrogatory, which 
became obsolete and absurd as rapidly as did the 
scoffed **bit of striped bunting” open its folds and 
spread forth a victorious star-spangled banner! With- 
in the short period of your own lives, (too near for 
dispassionate or unsuspected comment,) your country 
has moved on with giant strides. She is still ad- 
vancing. Join her, Gentlemen, join her, with ela- 
ted hearts and approving judgments: join her, ‘‘to 
swell the triumph and partake the gale.” 


« COUP OF EUROPE.” 
T» the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
Panis, Nov. 9, 1831. 


Sin—Let us continue our view, and endeavour to 
understand the position of Europe at the close of the 
year 1831. 

Norway will only merit a passing word. A mil- 
lion of inhabitants are the most we can assign to it 
—and this is more an affair of guess than a data 
or fact. Norway is blessed with a particular code 
called the Norway law, compiled by Grieffelseld, at 
the command of Christian V. of Denmark, the great 
legislator of his country. By this law peasants are 
free, a few only excepted on some noble estates near 
Frederickstad. But these peasants now ask for lib- 
erty, and must obtain it. The Norwegian peasants 
possess much spirit and fire—they are frank, open, 
and undaunted. They never fawn to their superiors, 
and will not submit to oppression. Amidst the grand 
and sublime scenery of the southern,districts of Nor- 
way, the bold and daring mountaineer preserves his 
independence, and, like the Swiss, whom they resem- 
ble, they cling to their rocks, and are animated by a 
patriotism the most pure and ardent. United to Den- 
mark until the ‘Treaty of 1814, it was then transfer- 
red to Sweden, to be holden as an integral state un- 
der a Stadtholder. The history of Norway is not 
void of interest; and although from its geographical 
position it has made less progress in the arts and ci- 
vilization than either Sweden or Denmark, yet the 
late events in Europe have excited a great interest at 
Christiana and Bergin; and the Norwegians have de- 
manded many general and local improvements, In 
some districts the peasants have risen to shake off the 
chains of vassalage which bound them to their Lords, 
and the French Revolution of 1830 will lead to the 
further amelioration of their condition. 

Sweden contains a population of about 3 millions. 
It is divided into four general states, and each of these 
is subdivided into provinces. Sweden, before the ac- 
cession of Gustavus I., was an elective Monarchy.— 
By the union of Calmar in 1397, it was stipulated 
that the same Monarch (there was always a Holy Al- 
liance in Europe, you perceive, to divide the people 


s like goats!!) should rule over Denmark, Sweden and 


Norway; and hence Sweden became a tributary king- 
dom to Denmark. From this state of subjection it 
was rescued by Gustavus Vasa, of; immortal memo- 
ry, on whom the Swedes in the beginning of the 15th 
century, conferred the Sovereignty, and made the 
Crown hereditary, descending to his male issue.— 
Gustavus Vasa was a great Revolutionist, and after- 
wards a distinguished Sovereign. He was entrusted 


™ ith nearly unbounded prerogatives, and these were, 


if possible, augmented by Gustavus Adolphus, the 


Bright of succession being then extended to the female 


ine. In the minority of his daughter Christiana, the 


mNobles acquired such an exorbitant authority, that 


the clergy, citizens, and peasants, resolved on shak- 
ing off the yoke. Always a contest between power 
and justice, as well in Sweden as elsewhere, but hap- 
pily in the end justice generally triumphs. This 
proved a favourable opportunity for Charles XI. to 


m obtain a formal cession of absolute soverrignty, 


which quietly devolved on his son, the famed Charles 
XU. of Sweden. _ On his death the Swedes conferred 
the Throne on his sister Ubrica, but with preroga- 
tives most limited—and she resigned the Crown to 
her consort Frederick. Sweden has supplied an ad- 
muirable example in all times of the preservation of 

he principle of the sovereignty of the people” — 
nd when the Monarchs who have been elected have 
urned out refractory or anti-national,they have gene- 
Bally been got rid of. From this period the Swed- 

sh Monarch was the most limited one in Europe till 
‘72, when Gustavus LIT. effected a revolution, by 
hich he regained for a moment the absolute Royal 
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prerogatives. But in 1792 he was assassinated, leav- 
ing his son Gustavus Adolphus a minor, who attain- 
ed his majority in 1796. , 
In 1809 another revolution took place—the King 
and his family were deposed, and his uncle Charles 


raised to the throne, and the government declared 


to be monarchical and hereditary with limitation to 
the male issue, and on failure, the Diet to choose a 
successor. Charles XIII. having no issue, the Dietin 
1810 elected Prince Augustenburg, who died in 1811; 
when it elected Bernadotte to be Crown Prince, 
who, adopting the Lutheran coligicn, assumed the 
baptismal designation of Charles John, and succeed- 
ed to the throne without the least opposition in 1818. 
Charles John still reigns: he is old and infirm, but 
is beloved and respected. He has been courted by 
England, flattered by France, and teazed and tor- 
mented by Russia. ‘The Court of St. Petersburgh 
wishes to detach Sweden from both Great Britain 
and France, and on the death of the present king 
will most probably renew the intrigues with the Diet 
to secure new changes and obtain the election ofa 
Prince favourable to Russian views. In Sweden, 
during the last few years, civilization has made con- 
siderable progress. ‘(he people are sovereign.— 
Their will is law; and many alterations would now 
be demanded and effected, but from a desire very 
generally felt to allow matters toremain in their pre- 
sent state until after the decease of the reigning Mo- 
narch. The revolution of July, 1830, has, however, 
had its beneficial influence at the Court of Stock- 
holm, and many local and general measures have 
been adopted by the government, which would not 
otherwise bave been acceded to. In a few years we 
may expect to witness further changes in the govern- 
ment and institutions of that country—and provided 
the Court of St. Petersburgh shall not succeed in its 
schemes of effecting a too close alliance with the 
Diet of Sweden, we have every rational ground for 
hoping that the cause of liberty and civilization will 
ane rapid and certain advances in this land of po- 
pular rights and popular opinion. 

Denmark was once a limited and elective Monar- 
chy, but in 1660 it was made absolute and heredita- 
ry, by a revolution almost unparalleled in history —a 
free people voluntarily resigning their liberties into 
the hands of their Sovereign. ‘he consequences of 
such fatuity have since been disastrous; and though 
the reigning Monarch, Frederick VI. is no bad 
Prince or bad man, yet the peasantry are in a state of 
vassalage, and are comparatively dirty, idle, and dis- 
pirited. The Danes perceive, though but slowly, 
that they are sadly in arrear when they compare 
themselves with either the French or English na- 
tions. ‘The late events in Belgium have opened their 
eyes. The spirit of reform has begun to show it- 
self, and Frederick VI. will have some difficulty in 
repressing the desire for amendment which has been 
lately manifested. But the Danes will move but 
slowly. ‘This is the natural result of the action of 
their government. No absolute governments are 
favourable to arts, sciences, civilization, knowledge 
and human happiness. — Under absolute governments 
men may be good merchants, and carry on a trade 
with the East and West Indies, and Africa, in tal- 
low, hides, pitch, tar, fish, oil, and iron: but under 
an absolute government, merchants will be narrow- 
minded, over-reaching and ignorant. ‘This is the 
case with the Danes. Ina few years more they will 
themselves perceive this; and then we may look for 
a revolution, which is certain, ere many winters shall 
have passed, to take place. I mean not revolution of 
blood and carnarge, but those which are far better 
and more durable, those moral revolutions which 
change the character of the institutions ofa country 
' ithout violence, and yet most effectually alter 
them. 

Russia now invites our attention. She extends 
from Asia to Europe, from the Frozen to the Pacific 
Oceans, and Persia, the Caspian Sea, Turkey, Po- 
land, and the Black Sea, are her southern and west- 
ern boundaries. Her size is monstrous—her influ- 
ence dreadful—her policy intolerable—her intention 
always hostile to civilization and human happiness— 
her thirst for dominion unquenchable—her Jealousy 
most cruel—her Government most oppressive—and 
her destiny is to be divided by revolutions within and 
by wars from without. I never read or pronounce 
the name of Russia without a thrill of horror. I view 
it as a vast Colossus which bestrides the two hemis- 
pheres, I look upon it as a monster, which lives 
upon blood and crime. I see it the destroyer of hu- 
man happiness and human liberty, and I know that 
until it is attacked there can be no balance of power 
in Europe; and that until it is overthrown there can 
be no real security for a permanent peace, or for the 
progress of civilization. 1 look upon the friendship 
of Russia as acurse—the patronage of Russia like the 
hugs and embraces of a night mare, which destroy 
repose, and beget weakness and misery; and I would 
say to France, carefully avoid making any conditions 
or any treaties, with a power whose only object is 
to obtain your confidence in order to betray it, and 
to be let into your secrets and intimacy in order to 
ruin your reputation, lay bare your weaknesses, and 
then attack you. The great mass of the inhabitants 
are as wild and savage asthe beasts of prey which 
overrun the forests. The only eivilized and cultiva- 
ted portion was Russian Poland, which lately rose to 
shake off her oppressors, who approached her again 
with ises and smiles, but who is now destroying 
her by confiscation, banishment and death. Out of 
fifty millions of inhabitants, not five cai be said to be 
truly civilized. A century has scarcely elapsed since 
even one University was known there. The lower 


orders are dirty,are great eaters, are attached to 


strong drinks, are lovers of Saints and Images, and 
are, of course, superstitious even to insanity. The 
multitude are so stupid as to adhere with a sort of 
idolatrous veneration to the clothing and sheep-skin 
robes of former times; and those are most honoured 


who adhere most.closely to the yet more savage cos- 


tume of their barbarous ancestors. The Sovereign 
of Russia is absolute and despotic. He is the Czar 
of the North—the despotic descendant of the Son of 


‘Basilides—and the unworthy representative of Peter 


the Great. 

The invasion of Russia by Napoleon was the great- 
est, but worst act of his life. His success would have 
been an immense good to humanity—his failure has 
tended to rivet the chains which bound and still bind 
this ignorant and barbarous people. But, notwith- 
standing the despotic nature of the Russian Govern- 
ment, 1s decidedly unfavorable to the progress of 
liberty in Europe, yet in some provinces slavery will 
be supported no longer, and either instant concessions 
must be made, or new insurrections will take place. 
The last Journals we have received from St Peters- 
burgh announce, indeed, that Lithuania is reduced 
to order, and that tranquillity has succeeded to re- 
volt. But this will be but of short dutation. At 
Wilna, the standard of Revolution has not been rais- 
ed in vain. The Lithuanians cannot, and will not, 
sink back again to their former state of slavery. The 
publication of news in the Russian Journals from 
other countries in Europe, and especially the publica- 
tion of the debates which take placejn the House of 
Lords and Commons in England, ard inthe Cham- 
bers of Peersand Deputies in France, #.. tend, and 
do tend, to open the eyes of the middling and higher 
classes to their real position. — The inhabitants of the 
military provinces are actually demanding ameliora- 
tions. Courland, Fiuland, and Volhynia are insist- 
ing On concessions. ‘The nations now begin to feel 
and know that they are slaves; and this is the first 
great step to their redemption. It is of no use tak- 
ing a good to a people if they are not prepared to 
receive and appreciate it. It is of no use encourag- 
ing propagandism in Russia. —Let them have books 
and newspapers—and then, though the Czar may 
thunder out his Decrees, or publish his false and 
cajoling Manifestos, the Russians will in time feel 
their state of degradation, and will demand that free- 
dom whichis their right, and without which they 
can never be men, but must consent toremain ani- 
mals. We must not, however, suppose that civiliza- 
tion is not extending, and that rapidly, in spite of 
the Government—in spite of the Censorship of the 
Press—in spite of its geographical position, which 
is at the very verge of the boundaries of human im- 
provement, the arts and the sciences; and we must 
notthink that the Czar will be able to prevent, in 
the process of time, that natural developement of the 
love of freedom which will result from the circula- 
tion of knowledge. But this will be the work of 
years; was about to say of ages! No, not of ages; 

ut it will be the work ofyears, and of many Bea, 
toe, unless the Poles or the Lithuanians, the olhy- 
nians or the Courlandese should again rise and 
succeed in shaking off the dominion of the oppressor. 

The government of Russia is not paternal! The 

overnment of Prussia may be called, so, though the 
father is severe, and the discipline rigid. But still 
the government of Prussia may be called paternal; 
whereas that of Russia cannot be called so. ‘The Czar 
is a despot—a conqueror—a lover of absolutism—a 
believer in Divine right, in passive obedience, and 
in non-resistance—he is convinced that he is com- 
missioned by Heaven torule on earth—and his will 
he regards as only inferior to that of God. The Rus- 
siansare oppressed. ‘Their taxes are enormous-— 
Their military duties and services are most onerous. 
Nine-tenths are slaves. "The remaindersupport the 
government, and are slaves to it, on the condition 
that they, in their turn, may oppress the millions. — 
There are exceptions to this rule—splendid and glo- 
rious exceptions—but I speak of the rule—and of the 
mass. The nobles are wealthy and insolent to their 
inferiors, but they tremble at the approach of the 
Czar, and dare not oppose him without committing 
the crime of assassination. He is not softened or 
enlightened or informed by the late European events, 
or by the revolution in Poland. He looks at liberty 
as a vast evil, and on himself as the being destined 
to crush or destroy it. His subjects fear, but do not 
lovehim. He reigns, because no one is bold enough 
to dethrone him; and he oppresses, because no one 
is daring enough to oppose him. Europe trembles 
before courts him—England flatters 
him—Prussia aids him—Austria hates him—Turkey 
curses him—the Greeks fear him—Spain prays to 
him— Portugal looks up to him—Norway and Swe- 
den avoid him—Italy hopes to be freed from his pa- 
tronage and consideration—whilst he himself sits 
enthroned in snows and projects schemes of conquest 
and dreams of preventing the spread of knowledge, 
liberty, and civilization. But willhe do so? No, 
no; the sun of knowledge will shine on; and though 
it may blind the eyes of Nicholas by the splendor of 
its beams, it will open the eyes of his subjects by its 
warmth and its genial influence. This is Russia! 
In my next letter I propose to takea view of Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, and Prussia; and in a 
fourth to glance at Austria, Spain, Portugal, Turkey 
and Italy. We shall then be prepared for the coming 
events of the'fast coming year 1832. 0. P.Q 


Your obedient servant, 
The British colonies amount in number to thirty- 
seven, exclusive of the British possessions in India. 


Of these there have been captured eleven; ceded four, 
obtained by settlement nineteen. The population of 
these colonies is, in North America, 911,229; British 
Guiana and the West Indies, whites 40,485, free co- 
loured people 60,863, slaves 694,530, total 836,527; 
Crown Colonies whites 238,388, free coloured people 
977,407, slaves, including of course convicts, 146,899, 
total 1,522, 409. The imports from the whole, in 
1829, in official value was 11,508,943/.; the official 
value of exports wag 10,777,244. Ships inwards 


NAPOLEON AT A BALL. 
From the unpublished Notes of an English Detenu. 

A few days after Napoleon’s arrival in Brussels 
with Marie Louise, a grand ball was offered him by 
the inhabitants. That magnificent Gothic edifice, the 
Hotel de Ville, was the place fixed upon for the fete. 
The staircase leading to the superb hall is at least 
sixteen feet wide; but the Emperor would not con- 
descend to be present unless a second staircase was 
constructed. As the form of the building scarcely 
admitted of such an alteration, the mayor and the 
authorities were much embarrassed by this commu- 
nication. It was at length resolved to convert two of 
the front windows into an entrance. A solid timber 
Staircase was accordingly constructed within eight- 
and-forty hours. It was covered with tapestry, and 
the balusters were decorated with artificial flowers 
and muslin hangings; the whole was splendidly illu- 
minated. The venerable pile presented a dazzling 
mass of light. The Emperor, the Empress, and a 
numerous suite arrived at eight o’clock, from the 
Palace of Lacken. About five hundred persons 
were present, and I was fortunate enough to be of 
the number. The Empress stood up toa colonne 
(a kiad of country dance, ) and was turned by at least 
ahundred persons, to each of whom she presented 
her hand with perfect grace. At that period, she 
was in all the bloom of youth; and although her face 
could not be termed handsome, she struck the spec- 
tator by her majestic mien and fine person. She had 
all the appearance of enjoying the dance as much az 
any person present. ‘The Emperor seemed to take 
no interest in the entertainment; I observed that he 
did not converse with more than half a dozen indi- 
viduals during the whole time, and paid little or no 
attention to the ladies.. To one of the latter he said 
in my hearing, with his accustomed abruptness— 
Are you married?” —“Yes.”—Is your husband in 
the army ?””—*‘No, Sire, he isa merchant.” He put 
no other question, but suddenly turning round, he 
walked to another part of the room. He partook of 
no refreshments, 

Scarcely was the second colonne terminated, when 
about twenty grenadiers of the Guards, with fixed 
bayonets, rushed into the hall, and marched with ra- 
pid step to the other extremity, where the Emperor 
and Empress happered to be. They were close to 
the door, which, when opened, another company of 
grenadiers was scen to have taken possession of that 
outlet. In the first moment, the persons assembled 
thought that a military conspiracy had broken out; 
but ere we had time to reflect, a general ery of 
‘*fire” was heard. Our consternation was dreadful; 
both exits from the Hail were stopped by the grena- 
diers, who would not permit any one, whatever his 
rank, to pass, for at least three minutes. When their 
Majesties had safely reached their carriage, and drove 
off to Lacken, both staircases were evacuated by the 
military, and the company descended in quicker time 
than they had ascended a few hours before. It wasa 
fortunate circumstance that such precautions had 
been taken by the officers on duty, or many accidents 
must inevitably have occurred; not one, however, 
was heard of. It was soon ascertained that the alarm 
had been occasioned by the muslin ornaments and 
artificial flowers having come in contact with one of 
the lamps. The fire did not communicate to the tim- 
ber staircase. A many persons actually re- 
turned tothe ball-room, and dancing was kept up 
until morning. 


THOUGHTS—ByY B, CONSTANT. 
Translated from the French. 


1. When we listen to the elamour of all Europe, 
when we see the disposition of all persons and all 
nations, what hope can remain for those, who oppose 
the universal wants and wishes? They mistake a fix- 
ed and unchangeable resolution, for a light and tran- 
sient whim. ‘They believe, that the greatest art con- 
sists in temporising and delay; but time is always 
the qc? | of reason; and will be slow to aid those 
who resist the reasonable desires of their race. 

2. There are some who imagine that they have 
originated truths because they promulgate them, and 
who suppose the existence of those truths to depend 
upon that of those who deciare them; but truth would 
not have lost its being, if they had failed to reveal it. 
A sailor once told me, that he was on board a vessel 
with a passenger, who had often made the same 
voyage before. The orate warned the captain 
of the danger of a rock which was concealed by the 
waves; the captain paid no attention te his informa- 
tion; he insisted; the captain threw him into the sea, 
This energetic step put an end toall remonstrances, 
and nothing could be more complete than the unaii- 
mity which prevailed on board, when suddenly the 
vessel was dashed upon the rock. They had dis- 
posed of the adviser, but the rock remained there 
sti 

3. The power that undertakes to Seen 
of opinion with the view of guiding it, a man of 
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PHMLADELPHIA ALBUM. 


talent to me in the time of Bonaparte, is like Salmo- 
neus, when he aimed to Jaunch the thunderbolt. He 
made a prodigious noise with his brazen chariot, and 
sadly alarmed the people with his flashing torches. 
One fair day the lightning burst from the’cloud and 
consumed him. 

4. When we consider the progress of our race, 
we see that in its progressive advancement, every 
thing is of use, and that the abuses of to-day were 
things of necessity yesterday. These abuses have 
had their season of utility. They were at such pe- 
riods regarded as unquestionable principles, and re- 
latively, deserved to be considered as such. The 
case is perhaps the same with some of those princi- 
ples, which appear to us unquestionable now: but 
this utility of abuses does not imply the necessity of 


restoring them when they perish. So long as they | 


are useful, they will survive, and when they fall, it 
is because they are useful nolonger. 

5. There are in the world two principles, force 
and reason. ‘They stand in an inverse proportion to 
-each other. When reason advances, foree must give 
way, for reason cannot recede. When force resists, 
disastrous struggles follow. This is not the fault of 
reason, but of foree. It would be contrary to the 
nature of reason not to advance, or to retarn to that 
which it has discovered to be unreasonable; but it is 
not contrary to the nature of force to be convinced; 
it always will be so ultimately, however it may re- 
sist for the time. At first, the partizans of reason 
are called seditious, but it is afterwards discovered, 
that its enemies are the rebels. 

6. The Spartans complained of their Heluts; the 
Roman patricians of the plebians: the feudal lords of 
their serfs: the colonists complain now of their slaves. 
I have seen in the General History of Voyages, com- 
piled by La Harpe, the following passage:—* The 
sea-wolf is an animal of such ferocity, that it always 
defends itself when attacked.” 

— 
A MOOSE CHASE. 


I really do think there is no luxury equal to that 
of lying before a good fire on a spruce bed, after a 
good supper and a hard moose-chase, in a clear frose 
ty moonlight starry night. But to enter into the 
spirit of this you must understand what a moose 
chase is. The man himself runs the moose down by 
pursuing the track. Your success in killing him 
depends on the number of people you have to pursue 
and relieve one another, in going first—which is the 
fatiguing part of snow-shoeing—and on the depth and 
hardness of the snow; for, when the snow is hard, and 
has a crust, the moose cannot get on, as it cuts its legs, 
and then he stops to make battle; but when the snow 
is soft, though it be above his belly, he will go on, 
three, four, or five days, for then t»e man cannot get 
on so fast, as the snow is heavy, and he only gets his 
game by perseverance; an Indian never gives him up. 
—We had a fine chase after one, and ranhim down 
ina day anda half, though the snow was very soft; but 
it was so deep, the animal was up to his belly every 
step. We started him about 12 o’clock one day— 
left our baggage, took three days’ bread, two days’ 

rk, our axe and fireworks, and pursucd., He beat 
us at first all to nothing; towards evening we had a 
sight of him, but he beat us again; we encamped that 
night, ate our bit of pork, and gave chase again as 
soon as we could see the track in the morning.. In 
about an hour we roused the fellow again, and off he 
set, fresh to all appearance as ever; but, in about two 
hours after we perceived his steps grow shorter, and 
some time after we got sight. He still, however, beat 
us; but at last we evidently perceived he began to 
tire; we-saw he began to turn eftener; we got accord- 
ingly courage, and pursued faster, and at last, for 
three quartersof an hour, in open wood, pursued 
him all the way in sight, and came within shot;— 
he stopped, but in vain, poor animal. I cannot help 
being sorry now for the poor creature—and was then. 
At first it was charming, but as soon as we had him 
in our power it was melancholy ;—however, it was 
soon over, and it wasno pain to him. If it was not 
for this last part it would be a delightful amusement. 
Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


THE WITTY CAPTAIN. 


Iknew a person who, by dint of a red nose and a 
squint, was acknowledged to be the most entertain- 
ing man in the village. Whoever cameto ——, was 
as regularly introduced to him as to any of the sights 
and wonders of the neighbourhood. His sayings in 
themselves were stories in themselves 
were most wearisome—but his nose and squint made 
every thing pass current. If his self satisfied dullness 
roused your anger, and your witJightened down up- 
on him, no matter, he stopped you in the middle of 
your wrath; and while every eye was fired in antici- 
pation of your martyrdom, and his Bardolph nose 
was flaming upon Dio he would, after a becoming 

use, give one of his superhuman squints, and turn- 
ing in all gentleness to his admiring friends, settle 
the question to the honour of his humanity, with 
** You know I could say something, but I wont.”— 
With this talisman he Was “invulnerable; the most 
biting sarcasms could not fouch him, of whom all 
were assured that he could say something, though he 
had magnanimity enough not to say it. For years 
this man reigned king of the realm of fun, in the 

village of ——— on the strength of his nose, his squint 
and this oracularsentence. People, however, at last 
began to tire ofhis sovereignty, and wonder what in 
the world it could be, which the Captain (for he was 
on half pay of the ——shire militia) could say, but 
wouldnot. He was at last worried wherever he 


de 


went: his nose lampooned in the County Chronicle, 
his squint ridiculed even before his face—but with 
the same profound pause and inexpressible ogle he 
responded to every attack, ‘*‘ You know I could say 
something—but 1 won’t.” 

Years passed away, and though he still retained 
his sovereignty, his silence upon this point began to 
be considered a flaw in his title, 
his admirers had nearly disappeared—the wits who 
began their reigns in the neighbouring villages had 
descended from the merry into the grave—and the 
captain, with his nose and eyes, was the sole speci- 
men of the ancient race of kings, He, too, gradual- 
ly began to wane, but with no diminution of the 
comicality of his visage; dying seemed to have no 
effect on the facetious twinkle of his eye; and even 
the apothecary could scarcely refrain from laughter, 
as the expiring man turned on him the irresistible 
absurdity of his squint, and told him he wasin a_se- 
rious state. The apothecary, who had been one of his 
most constant admirers, bethought him of this Jast 
opportunity of worming out the heart of the captain’s 
pany: Well, captain, how do you feel your- 
selfto-day?” ‘Going, going,” said the captain.— 
** No, no, I hope not; pray is there nothing on your 
mind?” ‘* No, doctor—I think your drugs have 
left very little either on my mind or stomach.”— 
*¢ But, is there nothing, I mean, whieh—which you 
have often said you could say? Perhaps new is the 
only opportunity you will have and——,” ‘The 
captain turned in his bed, and fixing his still expres- 
sive eye upon fre querist, hemmed two or three 


limes, as clear his throat, and said—** Well, 
you know id say something, but--I wont.” He 


never spoke again, and his seeret and his reputation 
descended with him to the tomb.—Athenaeum. 
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THE TOILLET.—sy GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


My hair—my hair—how long it is! 
[t beats my cousin Bella’s— 

Indeed it is as massy, quite, 
As Walter Scott’s Fenella’s! 

It hangs about me like the night— 
So says my poet Percy, 

Who vows that in the summer hours 
To meet me is a mercy ! 

For then it seems like shade at noon! 
But just to prove his folly, 

He adds, when clustering in the moon, 
it gives him melancholy ! 


But ub! the most amusing is 
To hear the speculations 

About my poor abundant head, 
From near and dear relations :— 

My mother says my hairis grand, 
And thinks I ought to sell it; 

While pa, who doats on clearing land, 
He wonder’s I don’t fell it! 

My sickly cousin—when in puff— 
Declares it looks so topsy, 

’Twill generate—that’s plain enough— 
A true cephalic dropsy ; 

While my sea-uncle, somewhat bald, 
Insists the thing is dreadful, 

And deems I should be overhauled 
For carrying such a headfull! 


My hair—my hair—how black itis! 
*T were treason to be shaven: 

I like those dark romantic dyes— 
My bird of all's the raven ! 
And then to bindon Parian brows— 
For Frank admits they’re snowy, 
That young and classic Colonel vows 
*Tis something passing showy. 

There’s Julia with her auburn wealth, 
But then she’s but a blonde, 

And carries such unheard of health, 
She’s nothing with the monde! 

Yet if, alas! as some declare, 
Such soft blue beauties only, 

Hold tempers radiant as their hair, 
How rayless I, and lonely! 


My hair—my hair—how clustering! 
And then ‘tis all my own— 

*T will twine all other to eclipse, 
Just dew it with cologne ; 

But then *tis doubtful whether curls 
Are on the whole imperial, 

And smooth black locks, too, wanting pearls, 
Are far too ministerial. 4 

Alias! this trouble with our hair, 
Though wen admire and bless it, 

Who dreams of balf the long despair 
It sometimes is to dress it! 

. Ah, if our Hectors only Knew, 
*T would be a sorry story 

To tell what trials we go through 
Each morning with our “ glory!” 


My hair—my hair—well, Amy, try 
And put it up in masses, 

Just here, to shadow in my eye, 
And gently dim the lashes; 

And weave a bud in, here and there, 
To form a coronal, 

For I must do some new despair 
This evening at the ball. 

I wish I had one diamond now, 
To bury in my curls, 

For Percy says to night will show 
A host of starry girls. 

And once when wantoning away, 
This cloudy hair of mine, 

I heard him to his cousin say 


A gem would look divine. 


One generation of 


He thought upon such lifting forms 
To be without was wrong— 

*Twould flash so like a star through storms, 
My Egypt locks among! 


There! let it rest, the deed is done, 
The clock the hour doth tell; 

Now put the cameo bracelet on, 
And call my cousin Bell. 

And let it good or ill betide, 
A blue I’ve never been; 

Tl show at least a head outside, 
Let what will be within. 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
PRAYER AT SEA AFTER VICTORY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Through evening’s bright repose 
A voice of prayer arose, 
When the sea-fight was done ; 
The sons of England knelt, 
With hearts that now could melt, 
For on the wave her battle had been won. 


Round their tall ship, the main 
Heaved with a dark red stain, 
Caught not from sunset’s cloud; 
While with the tide swept past 
Pennon and shivered mast, 
Which to the ocean-queen that day had bowed. 


But free and fair on bigh, 
A native of the sky, 
Her streamer inet the breeze ; 
It flowed o’er fearless men, 
Though hushed and child-like then, 
Before their God they gathered on the seas. 


Oh! did not thought of home 
O’er each bold spirit come, 
As from the land, sweet gales? 
In every word of prayer 
Had not some heart a share, 
Some bower, inviolate, ‘midst England’s vales ? 


Yes! bright green spots that lay 
In beauty far away, 

Hearing 10 billow’s roar,— 
Safer from touch of spoil 
For that day’s fiery toil,— 


Rose on high hearts, that now with love gushed o’er. 


A solemn scene and dread! 
The victors and the dead—- 
The breathless burning sky! 
And, passing with the race 
Of waves that keep no trace, 
The wild. brief signs of human victory? 


em yet holy scene! 
illows, where strife hath been, 
Sinking to awful sleep; 
And words that breathe the sense 
Of God’s omnipotence, 
Making a minister of that silent deep? 


Borne through such hours afar, 
Thy flag hath been a star 
Where eagle’s wing ne'er flew ; 
England, the unprofaned! 
Thou of the homes unstained! 
Oh! to the banner and the shrine be true! 


From the Boston Morning Post. 
THE MINSTREL’S MALEDICTION. 


By the rose upon thy cheek, 

By thesnow upon thy brow, 

By thy woman’s heart so weak, 
By thy false forgotten vow ; 

By thy smile, for festal hours 
Lighted up. and then laid by, 
By affection’s withered flowers 
That through thy pathway lie! 

. By the wave and by the shore, 
Where that sunset hour was pass‘d, 
By the smile that then thou wore, 
The brightest and the last! 

By the promise at the shrine, 

Which thy falsehood hath broken, 
By memory'’s lights that shine 

O'er many a slighted token— 

I bid thy beart in future be 

Like the desert’s flowerless tree, 
With none to Jove and none to bless, 
Cold in utter loneliness. 

Smiling brows shall pass thee by, 
But they shall not pause to guess 
Why that hollow cheek and eye, 
Whence that look of wretchedness. 
Unloving aud unlighted 

Henceforth shall be thy way, 

Like the hopes which thou hast blighted, 
Shall thine own dreams decay ! 


There are jewels on thy brow, 
And jewels on thy hand, 

And thou see’st thousands bow 
Like a queen in fairy land ; 

But thine hour is passing o'er, 
And thy worshippers will fly, 
And on a desert shore 

Thou wiit soon forsaken sigh. 
For the false and hollow hearted 
There is noenduring reign, 
One summer sigh when parted, 
They’re remembered not again. 


Soon thy bosom will awaken 
From out its fever dream, 
Thou wilt mourn o’er the forsaken, 
Without one cheering beam 
To light the lonely future, 
Or gild the gloomy past— 
Thou hast touched the harp too rudely 
And its music may not last. 
The silver stars are waning 
In yonder sky of blue, 
The forest leaves are bending 
To meet the morning dew. 
The moonlight on the water 
Sleeps, like a spirit blest, 
But the storm witinn thy bosom 
It may not soothe to rest. 
The spirit [have summoned, 
And the spell that I have said, 

Shall linger round thy pathway 
Till thou sleepest with the dead. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John C. Chambers, 
Mr. PETER EVANS, of Delaware county, to Miss MARY 
DAVIS, of Norristown, Pa. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Jas. Patterson, Mr. JAMES 
HAIG, to Miss PHOZBE C. ROBERTS, all of the North- 
ern Liberties. 

By the Rev. Geo. Chandler, on the evening of the 29th 
ult. Mr. JOHN VAUGHN, to SARAH PALMER, all of 
Kensington. 

At Squam, New Jersey, on the 22d ult. by J. S. Forman, 
Esq. JOHN H. EVELETH, of New York, to MARY, 
youngest daughter of Joseph White, Sen. of Shrewsbury 

n Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. J. C. 
Mr. JOS. CAMPBELL. to Miss SARAH ANN HALIC 
all of the Northern Liberties. 
n Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. E. 8. Bi 
D. D., FREDERICK AUGUSTUS RAYBOLD, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, to Miss MARY ELIZABETH. daughter of C 
Richard Harrington, Esq. of Dover, Delaware. 

At Norristown, on the evening of the 30th ult. by the 
Rev. Joshua Moore, Mr. ROBER FINDLEY, of Phila- 

— to Miss MARY HADLEY DE SWAN, of Norris- 
own. 

At Adolphustown, Upper Oanada, on the 6th ult. by the 
Rev. J. A. Deacon, Mr. PETER MONCRIEP, aged seven- 
ty-three years, to Miss ELIZA M'WATTEY, aged JSifteen 
years, both of Adolphustown. “xt 

On Wednesday evening, 4th inst. by B. W. Richards, ~* 

Esq. Mayor, BENJAMIN R. MEARS, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss MARY HOWELL, daughter of James Howell, of the 

On the 24th ultimo, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 

Mies MARY ANN LAFFERDY. 
n the Sth inst. by the same, Mr. LL. 
Miss SUSANNA 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. 
DAVID LOUDENSLAGER, to Miss MARY ANN, 
ter of Mr. Frederick Boly, both of the Northern Liberties. 3 


On Thursday evening, Sth inst. by the Rev. Gilbert R. 
Livingston, Mr. CASPER H. GARRIGUES, to Miss ANN 
of Mr. Wm. Stokes. 

n the 22d ult. by the Rev. J. Chambers, JONATHAN 
EVERITTS, to CATHARINE LAV ERELL, of this city. op 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, “mh 
JOHN JONES, to SIDNEY SEEDS, both of Chestercoun. 
ty. 

On Thursday, the 5th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers 
JOHN SAWYARS, to ELIZABETH ANDERSON. 

n the 6th inst. by ihe Rev. F. Hodgson, Mr. SAMUEL 
TUDER, to Miss ANN E. POYNER, both of Philadelphia. 


DIED; 
n Luesday morning, the 3d instant, Mr. JOSEPH H. 
SCHREINER, in the 40th year of his age. 5 

On Wednesday morning, 4th inst. in the 88th year of 
her age, Mrs. ELIZABETH GOODWIN, widow of the 

u Wednesday morning, aftera short but severe illness, 
ANBREW 8S. HUTTON, in the 17th year of his age. 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. ANN HANSELL, widow of 
a — W. Hansell, in the 45th year of her age. 

n Tuesday morning, 3d instant, Mrs. ELIZ: 
CRAWFORD, aged 69 

On Tuesday, MARY 8S. COUNTISS, daughter of John 

S. Countiss, aged 3 years, 1 week and 2 days. 
_ On the evening of the 29th ult. after a short and severe 
illness, which she bore with christian patience and resig- 
nation, MARIAN QUINDLIN, wife of Mark Quindlin, 
in the 37th year of herage. A faithful wife, and an af. 
fectionate mother, she died lamented by all who knew ber. 

On Tuesday morning, aged 3 years and 2 months, SA- 
RAH JONES, daughter of Wm. P. Jones. 

Ou Friday, the 30th ult. Mr. THOMAS GILBERT, in 
the 52d year of his age. Mr. Gilbert was for many years 
a respectable member of the Baptist church, and much be. | 
loved by his numerous friends on account of his beneyo- 
lence and good principles. 

At New York, on Wednesday morning, after a short ill- 
ness, Capt. WM. C. BROOKS, late master of sehr Naomi. 

On Friday, the 6th inst. of a severe illness, PATRICK 
M‘CORMICK, in the 94th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning. oth inst. TROMAS N. NEW- 
TON, in the 25th year of his age. 

On Thursday afternoon, Sth inst. ANN, daughter of 
Jobn T. Sullivan, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, 27th ult. Mrs. JULIA CAVE, ia 
the 4eth year of her age. 

At Danville, Pa. on Friday evening, 30th ult. Genera! 
DANIEL MONTGOMERY, aged 67 years. In his death 
his friends have been deprived of a kind husband and pa- 
rent—society of one of its most useful members, and the 
church one of its chiefest ornaments. 

On Wednesday, in ‘Turbut township, Northumberland, 
county, Mrs. MARY GIFFEN, cousort of the late Robert 
Giffen, and sister in law of Gen. Daniel Montgomery, 
aged 65 years. 

On Thursday evening, 5th inst. in the 3d year of his age, 
ROBERT NEWELL, son of Jas. Newell. 
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